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PREFACE 

While  strolling  through  a  piece  of  woodland,  or  perhaps  along  the  marsh  or 
seashore,  we  see  a  bird,  a  strange  bird  —  one  we  never  saw  before.  Instantly, 
our  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  the  question  arises,  “What  is  it?”  There  is  the  bird! 
How  can  we  find  out  what  kind  it  is?  The  Ornithologist  of  a  few  years  ago  had 
but  one  course  open  to  him,  that  is  to  shoot  the  bird,  take  it  home,  then  pore  through 
pages  of  descriptions,  until  one  was  found  to  correspond  with  the  specimen.  Ob¬ 
viously,  such  methods  cannot  be  pursued  today,  both  humane  and  economical  rea¬ 
sons  prohibiting.  We  have  but  one  alternative  left  us:  W’e  must  make  copious 
notes  of  all  the  peculiarities  and  markings  of  the  bird  that  is  before  us.  On  our 
return  home,  we  get  down  our  bird  books,  and  there  are  many  excellent  ones.  After 
carefully  looking  through  the  whole  library,  we  find  that,  although  many  of  our 
books  are  well  illustrated,  none  of  them  has  the  picture  of  what  we  seek,  so  we  adopt 
the  tactics  of  the  “Old-time”  Ornithologist,  before  mentioned,  and  pore  over  pages 
of  text,  until  finally  we  know  what  our  bird  was.  It  is  for  just  such  emergencies 
as  this  —  to  identify  a  bird  when  you  see  it,  and  where  you  see  it,  that  this  little 
pocket  “Bird  Guide”  is  prepared.  May  it  be  the  medium  for  saving  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  seekers  for  “bird  truths”  from  the  many  trials  and  tribulations  willingly 
encountered,  and  hard  and  thorny  roads  gladly  traveled  by  the  author  in  his  quest 
for  knowledge  of  bird  ways. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1906. 


CHESTER  A.  REED. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  the  birds  included  in  this  book  is  much  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  small  land  birds.  Many  of  the  birds  are  large;  some  are  very  rare;  all  are 
usually  shy  and  have  keen  eyesight,  trained  to  see  at  a  distance;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  have  to  depend  upon  their  vigilance  for  their  very  existence.  Therefore, 
you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  these  birds  will  have  to  be  studied  at  long  range. 
Sometimes,  by  exercising  care  and  forethought,  you  may  be  able  to  approach  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  bird  you  seek,  or  induce  him  to  come  to  you.  It  is  this  pitting 
your  wits  against  the  cunning  of  the  birds  that  furnishes  one-half  of  the  interest 
in  their  study.  Remember  that  a  quick  motion  will  always  cause  a  bird  to  fly. 
If  you  seek  a  flock  of  plover  on  the  shore,  or  a  heron  in  the  marsh,  try  to  sneak  up 
behind  cover  if  possible;  if  not,  walk  very  slowly,  and  with  as  little  motion  as  possible, 
directly  towards  them;  by  so  doing  you  often  will  get  near,  for  a  bird  is  a  poor  judge 
of  distance,  while  a  single  step  sideways  would  cause  him  to  fly.  Shore  birds  can 
usually  be  best  observed  from  a  small  “blind,”  near  the  water’s  edge,  where  they 
feed.  Your  powers  of  observation  will  be  increased  about  tenfold  if  you  are  equipped 
with  a  good  pair  of  field  glasses;  they  are  practically  indispensable  to  the  serious 
student  and  add  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  anyone.  Any  good  glass,  that  has  a  wide 
field  of  vision  and  magnifies  three  or  four  diameters,  is  suitable;  we  can  recommend 
the  ones  described  in  the  back  of  this  book. 

WHAT  TO  MAKE  NOTE  OF. —  What  is  the  nature  of  the  locality  where 


seen;  marsh,  shore,  woods,  etc?  If  in  trees  does  it  sit  upright  or  horizontal?  If 
on  the  ground,  does  it  run  or  walk,  easily  or  with  difficulty?  If  in  the  water,  can 
it  swim  well,  can  it  dive,  does  it  swim  under  water,  can  it  fly  from  the  water  easily, 
or  does  it  have  to  patter  over  the  surface  before  flying?  What  does  it  seem  to  he 
eating?  Does  it  have  any  notes?  Does  it  fly  rapidly;  with  rapid  wing  beats  or 
not;  in  a  straight  line  or  otherwise?  Does  it  sail,  or  soar?  In  flocks  or  singly? 
These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  may  suggest  themselves,  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance 

A  PLEA  TO  SPORTSMEN. —  Many  of  the  birds  shown  in  this  book  are  Game 
Birds,  that  is,  birds  that  the  law  allows  you  to  shoot  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Some  of  these  are  still  abundant  and  will  be  for  numbers  of  years;  others  are  very 
scarce  and  if  they  are  further  hunted,  will  become  entirely  exterminated  in  two  or 
three  years.  Bob-whites  are  very  scarce  in  New  England;  Prairie  Hens  are  be¬ 
coming  scarce  in  parts  of  the  west;  the  small  Curlew  is  practically  extinct,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  rapidly  going.  In  behalf  of  all  bird  lovers,  we  ask  that  you  refrain 
from  killing  those  species  that  you  know  are  rare,  and  use  moderation  in  the  taking 
of  all  others.  We  also  ask  that  you  use  any  influence  that  may  be  yours  to  further 
laws  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  birds.  The  man  who  makes  his  living  shooting  birds 
will  make  more,  live  longer  and  die  happier  tilling  the  soil  than  by  killing  God’s 
creatures.  We  do  not,  now,  ask  you  to  refrain  from  hunting  entirely,  but  get  your 
sport  at  your  traps.  It  takes  more  skill  to  break  a  clay  pigeon  than  to  kill  a  quail. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


Characteristics  of  Form  or  Habit  That  Will  Determine 

to  What  Order  or  Family  Birds  Belong. 

ORDER  1.  DIVING  BIRDS  —  Pygopodes. 

GREBES;  Colymbidae:  —  Form,  duck-like;  bill  point¬ 
ed  and  never  flattened;  no  tail;  legs  at  extreme 
end  of  body;  each  flattened  toe  with  an  individual  w^eb; 
wings  small.  Flies  rapidly,  but  patters  along  the  water 
before  taking  wing.  Expert  divers,  using  wings  as 
well  as  feet,  to  propel  them,  under  water. 

LOONS.  Family  Gaviida?:  —  Larger  than  Grebes; 
bill  long,  heavy,  -  and  pointed;  tail  very  short;  feet 
webbed  like  a  duck’s,  but  legs  thin  and  deep;  form 
and  habits,  grebe-like. 

AUKS,  MURRES,  PUFFINS.  Family  Alcid«: — 
Bills  very  variable;  tail  short;  usually  takes  flight 
when  alarmed,  instead  of  diving  as  do  grebes  and  loons. 
"With  the  exception  of  puffins,  which  stand  on  their 
feet,  all  birds  of  this  order  sit  upon  their  whole  leg  and 
tail.  They  are  awkw^ard  on  land;  some  can  hardly 
walk. 
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ORDER  2.  LONG- WINGED  SWIMMERS.  —  Longi- 
pennes. 

SKUAS,  JAEGERS.  Family  Stercorariid«:  —  Ma¬ 
rine  birds  of  prey;  bill  strongly  hooked,  with  long  scaly 
shield,  or  cere,  at  the  base;  claws  strong  and  curved, 
hawk-like;  flight  hawk-like;  plumage  often  entirely 
sooty-black,  and  always  so  on  the  back. 

GULLS,  TERNS.  Family  Larida?;  —  Gulls  have 
hooked  bills,  usually  yellowish,  yellow  eyes  and  pale, 
webbed  feet.  Heap,  underparts  and  square  tail  are 
white  in  adults;  back,  pearl-grey;  exceptions  are  the 
four  small  black-headed  gulls,  which  also  have  red¬ 
dish  legs.  Gulls  fly  with  the  bill  straight  in  front,  and 
often  rest  on  the  water.  Terns  have  forked  tails,  iDlack 
caps,  and  their  slender,  pointed  bills  and  small  webbed 
feet  are  usually  red.  They  fly  with  bill  pointed  down, 
and  dive  upon  their  prey. 
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ORDER  3.  TUBE-NOSED  SWIMMERS.—  Tubin- 
ares. 

FULMARS,  SHEARWATERS,  PETRELS.  Family 
Procellariidas:  —  Nostrils  opening  in  a  tube  on  top  of 
the  hooked  bill.  Plumage  of  fulmars,  gull-like;  shear- 


waters  entirely  sooty  black,  or  white  below;  petrels 
blackish,  with  white  rumps,  —  very  small  birds.  All 
seabirds. 

ORDER  4.  TOTIPALMATE  SWIMMERS.  —  Stegan- 
opodes. 

All  four  toes  Joined  by  webs. 

TROPIC  BIRDS.  Family  Phaethontida?:  —  Bill  and 
form  tern-like;  middle  tail  feathers  very  long. 

GANNETS.  Family  Sulida?: — Bill  heavy  and  pointed; 
face  and  small  throat  pouch,  bare. 

SKAKE-BIRDS.  Family  Anhingidae:  —  Bill  slender 
and  pointed;  neck  and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  rounded; 
habits  like  those  of  the  following. 

CORMORANTS.  Family  Phalacrocoracida?:  —  Bill 
slender,  but  hooked  at  the  tip;  plumage  glossy  black 
and  brown;  eyes  green.  They  use  their  wings  as  well 
as  feet  when  pursuing  fish  under  water. 

PELICANS.  Family  Pelecanidae:  —  Bill  very  long 
and  with  a  large  pouch  suspended  below. 

MAN-O’-WAR  BIRDS.  Family  Fregatida?:  —  very 
long  and  strongly  hooked;  tail  long  and  forked;  wholly 
maritime,  as  are  all  but  the  preceding  three. 
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ORDER  5.  DUCKS,  GEESE  AND  SWANS.  Anseres. 

Mergansers,  with  slender,  toothed  bills  with  which 
to  catch  the  fish  they  pursue  under  water. 

Other  ducks  have  rather  broad  bills,  more  or  less 
resembling  those  of  the  domestic  duck.  Their  flight 
is  rapid  and  direct.  River  ducks  have  no  web,  or  flap, 
on  the  hind  toe;  they  get  their  food  without  going 
entirely  under  water,  by  tipping  up.  Sea  ducks  have 
a  broad  flap  on  the  hind  toe. 

ORDER  6.  FLAMINGOES.  Odontoglossae. 

Family  Phoenicopterida?:  —  Large,  long-necked,  pink 
birds  with  a  crooked  box-like  bill,  long  legs  and  webbed 
feet. 

ORDER  7.  HERONS,  IBISES,  ETC.  Herodiones. 

Long-legged,  wading  birds,  with  all  four  toes  long, 
slender  and  without  webs.  Usually  found  about  the 
muddy  edges  of  ponds,  lakes  or  creeks,  and  less  often 
on  the  sea  shore.  Wings  large  and  rounded. 

SPOONBILL.  Family  Plataleida?:  —  Bill  long,  thin 
and  much  broadened  at  the  end;  head  bare. 

IBISES.  Family  Ibididas:  —  Bill  long,  slender  and 
curved  down.  Ibises  and  Spoonbills  fly  with  the  neck 
fully  extended. 
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STORKS.  Family  Ciconiid^:  —  Bill  long,  heavy, 
and  curved  near  the  end;  head  and  upper  neck  bare. 

HERONS,  BITTERNS,  EGRETS.  Family  Ardei- 
d«:  —  Bill  long,  straight  and  pointed;  head  usually 
crested,  and  back  often  with  plumes.  Herons  fly  with 
a  fold  in  the  neck,  and  the  back  of  the  head  resting 
against  the  shoulders. 

ORDER  8.  MARSH  BIRDS.  Paludicolse 
■  Birds  of  this  order,  vary  greatly  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  but  all  agree  in  having  the  hind  toe  elevated, 
whereas  that  of  the  members  of  the  last  order  leaves 
the  foot  on  a  level  with  the  front  toes;  neck  extended 
in  flight. 

CRANES.  Family  Grudida?:  —  Very  large  and 
heron-like,  but  with  plumage  close  feathered;  top  of 
head  bare;  bill  long,  slender  and  obtusely  pointed. 

COURLANS.  Family  Aramida?:  —  Size  mid-way 
between  the  cranes  and  rails;  bill  long  and  slender. 

RAILS,  ETC.  Family  Rallida?:  —  Bills  are  varia¬ 
ble,  but  toes  and  legs  long;  wings  short;  flight,  slow 
and  wavering;  marsh  skulkers,  hiding  in  rushes.  Gal- 
linules  have  a  frontal  shield  on  the  forehead.  Coots 
have  lobate-webbed  feet,  short,  w'hitish  bills. 
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ORDER  9.  SHORE  BIRDS.  Limicol^e. 

Comparatively  small,  long  legged,  slender-billed 
birds  seen  running  along  edges  of  ponds  or  beaches. 

PHALAROPES.  Palaropodida?. —  Toes  with  lobed 
webs. 

AVOCETS,  STILTS.  Recurvirostrida?:  —  Avocet, 
with  slender  recurved  bill,  and  webbed  feet;  stilt, 
with  straight  bill,  very  long  legs,  toes  not  webbed. 

SNIPES,  SNADPIPERS,  ETC.  Family  Scolopa- 
cidse:  —  Bills  very  variable  but  slender,  and  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Woodcock,  with  long  pointed  wings;  flight 
usually  swift  and  erratic. 

PLOVERS.  Family  Charadriid^e:  —  Bill  short  and 
stout;  three  toes. 

TURNSTONES.  Family  Aphrizid^:  —  BiU  short, 
stout  and  slightly  up-turned;  four  toes. 

OYSTER-CATCHERS.  Family  Ha^matopodida?:  — 
Bill  long,  heavy  and  compressed;  legs  and  toes  stout; 
three  toes  slightly  webbed  at  base. 

JACANAS.  Family  Jacanida?:  —  Bill  with  leaf-like 
shield  at  the  base;  legs  and  toes  extremely  long  and 
slender;  sharp  spur  on  wing. 
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ORDER  10.  FOWLS.  Gallinae. 

Ground  birds  of  robust  form;  bill  hen-like;  wings 
short  and  rounded;  feet  large  and  strong. 

PARTRIDGES,  GROUSE.  Family  Tetraonidas:  — 
Legs  bare  in  the  partridges,  feathered  in  grouse. 

TURKEYS,  PHEASANTS.  Family  Phasianid^:  — 
Legs  often  spurred,  or  head  with  wattles,  etc. 

GUANS.  Family  Cracida?:  —  Represented  by  the 
Chachalaca  of  Texas. 

ORDER  11.  PIGEONS  AND  DOVES.  Columbse. 

Family  Columbida?:  —  Bill  slender,  hard  at  the  tip, 
and  with  the  nostrils  opening  in  a  fleshy  membrane 
at  the  base.  Plumage  soft  grays  and  browns. 

ORDER  12.  BIRDS  OF  PREY.  Raptores. 

VULTURES.  Cathartida?:  —  Head  bare;  feet  hen-like. 

HAWKS,  EAGLES.  Falconidas:  —  Bill  and  claws 
strongly  hooked;  nostrils  in  a  cere  at  base  of  bill. 

BARN  OWLS.  Aluconida?:  —  Black  eyes  in  trian¬ 
gular  facial  disc;  middle  toe-nail  serrated. 

HORNED  OWLS,  ETC.  Bubonida?:  —  Facial  disc 
round;  some  species  with  ears,  others  without. 
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BIRD  GUIDE 

PART  1 

Water  Birds,  Game  Birds  and  Birds  of  Prey 


DIVING  BIRDS — Order  Pygopodes 
GREBES — Family  Colymbidae 
WESTERN  GREBE 

1.  JEchmophorus  Occident alis.  25  to  29  inches. 

All  grebes  have  lobate-webbed  feet,  that  is  each  toe 
has  its  individual  web,  being  joined  to  its  fellow  only 
for  a  short  distance  at  the  base. 

This,  the  largest  of  our  grebes,  is  frequently  known 
as  the  “Swan  Grebe”  because  of  its  extremely  long,  thin 
neck.  In  summer  the  back  of  the  neck  is  black,  but 
in  winter  it  is  gray  like  the  back. 

Notes. — Loud,  quavering  and  cackling. 

Nest. — A  floating  mass  of  decayed  rushes,  sometimes 
attached  to  upright  stalks.  The  2  to  5  eggs  are  pale, 
bluish  white,  usually  stained  (2.40  x  1.55).  They 
breed  in  colonies. 

Range. — Western  North  America,  from  the  Dakotas 
and  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  southern 
Alaska.  Winters  in  the  Pacific  coast  states  and 
Mexico. 
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HOLBCELL  GREBE 


2.  Colymlus  holhacUi.  19  inches. 

I’liis  is  ne\t  to  the  \\’estern  Orel  o  in  size,  both  Ix'inji 
much  larger  than  any  of  our  others.  In  summer,  they 
are  very  handsomely  marked  with  a  reddish  brown  neck, 
silvery  white  cheeks  and  throat,  and  black  crown  and 
crest,  but  in  winter  they  take  on  the  usual  grebe  dress 
of  grayish  above  and  glossy  white  below.  Because  of 
their  silky  appearance  and  firm  texture,  grebe  breasts 
3f  all  kinds  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  past  to 
adorn  hats  of  women,  who  were  either  heedless  or  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  that  was  carried  on 
that  they  might  obtain  them. 

Nest. — Of  decayed  rushes  like  that  of  the  last.  Xot 
in  as  large  colonies;  more  often  single  pairs  will  be 
found  nesting  with  other  varieties.  Their  eggs  average 
smaller  than  those  of  the  last  species  (2.35x  1.25). 

Range. — Xorth  America,  breeding  most  abundantly  in 
the  interior  of  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  Winters  in  the  U.  S.,  chiefiy  on  the  coasts. 
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HORNED  GREBE 

3.  Colymhus  aiiritus.  14  inches. 

As  is  usual  with  grehes,  summer  brings  a  remark¬ 
able  change  in  the  dress  of  these  birds.  The  black,  puffy 
head  is  adorned  ^yith  a  pair  of  huffy  white  ear  tufts 
and  the  foreneck  is  a  ricli  cliestnut  color.  In  winter, 
they  are  plain  gray  and  white  but  the  secondaries  are 
always  largely  white,  as  they  are  in  the  two  preceding 
and  the  following  species.  The  grebe  diet  consists  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  small  fish,  which  they  are  very  expert 
at  i)ursuing  and  catching  under  water!  One  that  1  kept 
in  captivity  in  a  large  tank,  for  a  few  weeks,  would 
never  niiss  catching,  the  shiners.  uj)on  which  he  was  fed, 
at  the  first  lightning-like  dart  of  his  slender  neck.  Jdiey 
also  eat  (piantities  of  shell  fish,  and  I  doubt  if  they  will 
refuse  any  kind  of  flesh,  for  they  alwavs  have  a  keen 
appetite. 

Nest. — A  slovenly  built  })ile  of  vegetation  floating  in 
tin*  “sloughs”  of  western  j)rairies.  'I'be  ,3  to  7  eggs  are 
usually  stained  brownish  yellow  (l.TOx  l.lo). 

Range.— Breeds  from  Xorthern  Illinois  and  So.  Dakota 
northward;  winters  from  northern  U.  S.  to  the  Gulf  of 
iMexico. 
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AMERICAN  EARED  GREBE 

4.  Colymhus  nigricollis  calif ornicus.  13  inches. 

This  is  a  western  species  rarely  found  east  of  the 
^Mississippi.  In  summer,  it  differs  from  the  last  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  entire  neck  black;  in  winter  it  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  Horned  Grebe  by  its  slightly 
upcurved  bill,  while  the  upper  mandible  of  the  last  is 
convex.  In  powers  of  swimming  and  diving,  grebes  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  our  water  birds.  They  dive 
at  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  swim  long  distances  before 
coming  to  the  surface;  on  this  account  they  are  often 
called  “  devil  divers.”  They  fly  swiftly  when  once  a-wing, 
but  their  concave  wings  are  so  small  that  they  have  to 
patter  over  the  water  with  their  feet  in  order  to  rise. 

Nest. — They  nest  in  colonies,  often  in  the  same  sloughs 
with  Horned  and  Western  Grebes,  laying  their  eggs 
early  in  June.  The  4  to  7  eggs  are  dull  white,  usually 
stained  brownish,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  those 
of  the  last. 

Range. — Western  X.  A.,  breeding  from  Texas  to  Mani¬ 
toba  and  British  Columbia;  winters  in  western  U.  S. 
and  Mexico. 
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LEAST  OR  ST.  DOMINGO  GREBE 

5.  Colymhus  dominicus  hracJiypterus.  10  inches. 

This  is  much  smaller  than  any  others  of  our  grebes; 
in  breeding  plumage  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  fol¬ 
lowing  species,  but  the  bill  is  black  and  sharply  ])ointed. 
It  has  a  black  patch  on  the  tliroat,  and  the  crown  and 
back  of  the  head  are  glossy  blue  black;  in  winter,  the 
throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  white. 

Nest. — Xot  different  from  those  of  the  other  grebes. 
Only  comparatively  few  of  them  breed  in  the  U.  S.  but 
they  are  common  in  ]\Iexico  and  Central  America.  Their 
eggs,  when  first  laid,  are  a  pale,  chalky,  greenish  white, 
but  they  soon  become  discolored  and  stained  so  that  tlu'y 
are  a  deep  brownish,  more  so  than  any  of  the  others; 
from  3  to  0  eggs  is  a  full  complement  ( 1 .40  x  .Do ) . 

Range. — Found  in  the  United  States,  only  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Southern  Texas,  and  south¬ 
wards  to  northern  South  America. 
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PIED-BILLED  GREBE 

G.  Podilymhiis  podiceps.  13.5  inches. 

In  any  plumage  this  species  cannot  he  mistaken  for 
others,  because  of  its  stout  compressed  bill  and  brown 
iris;  all  the  others  have  red  eves.  In  summer  the  bill 
is  whitish  with  a  black  band  encircling  it;  the  throat 
is  black;  the  eye  encircled  by  a  whitish  ring;  the  breast 
and  sides  are  brownish-gray.  In  winter  they  are  brown¬ 
ish-black  above  and  dull  white  below,  with  the  breast 
and  sides  washed  with  brown.  Young  birds  have  more 
or  less  distinct  whitish  stripes  on  the  head. 

Notes. — A  loud,  ringing  “  kow-kow-kf)w-kow  (l  ejieated 
many  times  and  ending  in)  kow-uh,  kow-uh.” 

Nest. — Of  decayed  rushes  floating  in  reed-grown  ])onds 
or  edges  of  lakes.  The  pile  is  slightly  hollowed  and,  in 
this,  the  5  to  8  eggs  are  laid;  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is 
always  wet  and  the  eggs  are  often  ])Hrtly  in  the  water; 
they  are  usually  covered  with  a  wet  mass  when  the  bii'd 
is  away.  Brownish-white  (1.70x1.15). 

Range. — Whole  of  X.  A.,  breeding  locally  and  usually 
in  pairs  or  small  colonies. 


LOONS — Family  Gavidae 
LOON;  GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER 

7.  Co  via  immcr.  31  to  35  inc*lu*s. 

Ill  form,  loons  rcscmhlc  ••rolK's.  hut  tlu>ir  feat 

lire  full  webbed  like  those  of  a  duck;  they  have  short, 
stiff  tails  and  long,  heavy,  ])ointed  bills.  They  have  no 
tufts  or  ruffs  in  breeding  .season,  but  their  jiluniage 
changes  greatly.  The  common  loon  is  very  beautifulTy 
and  strikingly  marked  with  black  and  white  above,  and 
white  beiow;  the  head  is  black,  with  a  crescent  across 
the  throat  and  a  ring  around  the  neck.  In  winter,  they 
are  plain  gray  above  and  white  below. 

Loons  are  fully  as  expert  in  diving  and  swimming  as 
are  the  grebes.  They  are  usually  found  in  larger,  inore 
open  bodies  of  water. 

Notes. — A  loud,  quavering,  drawn-out  “  wah-hoo-o-o.” 

Nest. — Sometimes  built  of  sticks,  and  sometimes  sim¬ 
ply  a  hollow  in  the  sand  or  bank  under  overhanging 
luishes,  usually  on  an  island.  The  2  eggs  are  brownish 
with  a  few  black  specks  (3.50x2.25). 

Range, — N.  A.,  breeding  from  northern  U.  S.  north¬ 
wards;  winters  from  northern  U.  S.  southwards. 
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BLACK-THROATED  LOON 

9.  (Javia  arctica.  28  inches. 

This  loon  lives  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  only  rarely 
is  found,  in  winter,  in  Xorthern  United  States.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  it  can  readily  he  distinguished  from  the  common 
loon  by  the  gray  crown  and  hind-neck,  as  well  as  by 
different  arrangement  of  the  black  and  white  markings. 
In  winter,  they  are  quite  similar  to  the  last  species  but 
can  be  recognized  by  their  smaller  size,  and  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  winter  plumaged  Red-throated  Loon 
by  the  absence  of  any  white  markings  on  the  back. 
Like  the  grebes,  loons  have  to  run  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  order  to  take  flight,  and  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  hel])less  when  on  land.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid, 
in  a  straight  line,  and  their  neck  is  carried  at  full 
length  in  front.  This  species  has  red  eyes,  as  do  all 
the  other  loons. 

Nest. — The  same  as  the  last  species,  but  the  two  eggs 
have  more  of  an  olive  tint  and  are  smaller  (3.10x2.00). 

Range. — Arctic  America,  wintering  in  Canada  and  oc- 
'^iisionally  in  Northern  United  States. 


RED-THROATED  LOON 


11.  fiavia  stellata.  25  indies. 

Resides  beincr  smaller  than  the  common  loon,  this 
species  has  a  more  slender  hill,  which  has  a  sliditlv 
iip-turned  appearance  owing  to  the  straight  top  to  the 
upper  mandihle;  in  summer,  its  hack  and  head  are  <nav 
.with  no  \y lute  spots,  although  the  hack  of  the  head  has 
a  few  white  streaks;  there  is  a  large  patch  of  chestnut 
on  the  fore-neck;  the  under  parts  are  white.  In  winter 
it  IS  gray  above  and  white  below,  hut  the  hack  is  sprin¬ 
kled  with  small  white  spots;  at  this  season  it  can  easilv 
he  distinguished  from  Holhndl  Grebe  by  the  absence  of 
any  white  patch  in  the  wings  as  well  as  by  the  dilfer- 
ently  shaped  feet. 

Nest.— A  depression  in  the  sand  or  ground,  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  from  the  water’s  edge,  so  they  can 
slide  from  their  two  eggs  into  their  natural  element. 

oliye-hrown, 

specked  with  black  (2.90x  1.75). 

Brunswick  and  JIanitolm 
V'®  Ocean;  winters  througliout  the 

Lnited  States.  ®  ' 


AUKS,  MURRES  and  PUFFINS— Family  Alcidse 
PUFFIN;  SEA  PARROT 

i:i.  Fra Irrctihi  (ircticd.  13  inches. 

Pulliiis  ai’(!  ^r<)t(‘S(iU(“  birds,  wiili  short  h*<fs,  stout 
bodies  and  very  large,  thin  hills,  that  of  tlie  coininon 
Pidlin  being  2  in.  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in 
luMght;  the  hill  is  highly  colored  with  red  and  ycdlow, 
and  the  feet  are  red;  eyes,  white.  It  will  he  notic<*(i 
that  the  blackish  hand  across  the  throat  does  not  touch 
the  chin,  this  distinguishing  it  fiom  the  IIoriK'd  Puflin 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Adults  in  winter  shed  the  greater 
portion  of  their  bill,  lose  the  little  horns  that  project 
over  the  eye,  and  the  face  is  blackish;  they  then  re¬ 
semble  young  bii'ds.  They  live  on  rocky  shores,  the 
more  precipitous  the  better.  Tliey  stand  erect  upon 
their  feet  and  walk  Avith  ease. 

Notes. — A  low  croak. 

Nest. — They  breed  in  large  colonies  on  rocky  cliffs, 
laying  their  single  white  eggs  (2.50  x  1.75)  in  crevices. 

Range. — Breeds  from  jMatinicus  Rock,  Me.,  northward; 
winters  south  casually  to  Cape  Cod.  Large-billed  Puffin 
( F.  a.  naumanni )  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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BLACK  GUILLEMOT;  SEA  PIGEON 

27.  Ccpphiis  grylle.  13  inches. 

These  birds  are  very  abundant  about  tlie  rockv  islands 
from  Maine  northward.  Tliey  may  be  seen  sittim^  i„ 
roxys  on  the  ed^res  of  the  rocks,  or  iiatterin-  aloim  the 
water  as  they  rise  in  flight,  from  its  surface,  at  a  boat’s 
approach.  In  summer  the  plumagj  is  entirely  black 
except  the  largm  white  patches  on  the  winisJ  liU  reg¬ 
exes  iliis  sjiecies  has  the  liases  of  the  '^rrcater 

coyer  s  black,  while  they  are  white  in  Mandt  (fuTlleuiot 
(C  mandtii— ^o.  28),  which  is  found  from  I.ahrador 
noithward.  In  winter,  these  birds  are  mottled  gray  and 
white  above,  and  white  below,  hut  the  patches  still  show’. 

Notes. — A  shrill,  piercing,  sipiealing  whistle. 

Nest.— Guillemots  lay  two  eggs  upon  the  hare  rock  or 
gravel  in  crevices  or  under  piles  of  boulders  where  they 
are  dilheiilt  to  get  at.  They  are  grayish  or  greenish- 
whife,  heautitully  and  heavily  blotched  with  black  and 
brownish  ( 2.40  \  1  .(iO ) . 

Atlantic  from 

.Maine  noithward;  winters  south  to  Long  Island. 
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MURRE 

30.  TJria  troille.  IG  inches. 

Tn  siimmc,.:'  tlie  throat  is  brownish  black,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  tlie  tliroat  and  sides  of  liead  are  white;  feet  blackish 
hill,  lon<j  and  stout,  1.7  in.  long,  while  that  of  Brunnich 
INIurre  (  Uria  lonivia — No.  31),  is  shorter  (1.25  in.)  and 
more  swollen.  The  ranges  and  habits  of  the  two  species 
are  the  same.  JMurres  are  very  gregarious,  nesting  in 
large  colonies  on  northern  cliffs.  In  summer  every  ledge 
available  at  their  nesting  resort  is  lined  with  these 
birds,  sitting  upright  on  their  single  eggs. 

Notes. — A  hoarse  imitation  of  their  name  “  murre.” 

Nest. — Their  single  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  bare  ledges 
of  cliffs.  They  are  })ear-shaped  to  prevent  their  rolling 
off  when  the  bird  leaves;  gr<*enish,  gray  or  white  in 
color,  handsomely  blotched  or  lined  with  blackish  (3.40 
x2.0()).  Their  eggs  present  a  greater  diversity  of  color¬ 
ation  and  marking  than  those  of  any  other  bird. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Magdalen  Is.  northward; 
winters  south  to  Long  Island. 


RAZOR-BILLED  AUK 

32.  Alca  torda.  1G.5  inches. 

Similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  miirre,  hut  with  a 
shoit,  deep,  thin  black  bill,  crossed  bv  a  white  line  In 
summer,  with  a  white  line  from  the^eve  to  ton  of' hi 
and  with  a  brownish  black  throat;  iirwintei^w/tho^ 
the  whi^  Ime  and  with  the  throat  and  sides  of  head 

iite.  They  nest  and  live  in  large  colonies,  iisuallv  in 
company  with  Miirres.  Their  food,  like  that  of'the 
murres,  pufims  and  guillemots  is  of  fish  and  shell  fish 
or  marine  worms.  They  get  these  from  the  rockweed 

both  thifr  ""  in'mcrs, 

the  ^^ater,  the  same  as  do  the  grebes  and  loons. 

Notes.— A  hoarse  grunt  or  groan  (Chapman). 

l^Hlges  of  cliffs- 

the^  aie  not  nearly  as  pointed  at  the  smaller  end  -is 
murre  eggs,  and  are  always  grayish  white  in  color 
marked  with  blackish  blotches  (3.rx2.00).  ’ 

Range.— Breeds  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  north¬ 
ward;  winters  south  to  Long  Island. 
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GREAT  AUK 

33.  Plautus  impennis.  29  inches. 

Tills  largest  of  the  auks  lived,  as  far  as  we  have 
authentic  record,  until  1844,  when  it  became  extinct, 
largely  tlirongh  the  agency  of  man.  Although  nearly 
twice  as  long  a  bird  as  the  Razor-billed  Ank,  their  wings 
were  shortm-  than  those  of  that  bird,  being  only  a  trifle 
longer  tlian  those  of  the  little  Uovekie:  they  were  flight- 
h‘ss,  blit  the  wings  were  used  to  good  advantage  in  swim¬ 
ming.  Reing  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  sailors,  on  ])assing  vessels,  killed 
countless  numbers  of  them  for  food,  ami  in  some  cases 
merely  for  the  love  of  slaughter.  They  lived  on  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Atlantic  from  ]\Iass.,  northwards. 
There  are  about  seventy  mounted  birds  ])reserved,  of 
which,  live  or  six,  as  well  as  some  skeletons,  are  in  this 
country. 

'riiidr  eggs  r(‘sciid)h‘  those  of  the  Razor-bill  but,  of 
course,  ari‘  much  larger  ( o.OO  x  3.90 ) .  About  70  ot 
these  are  in  existence,  six  being  in  this  country  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Phila.,  and  four  recently  purchased  by  John  E. 
Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.). 
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DOVEKIE;  SEA  DOVE 
34.  AUc  aUc.  8  indies. 

These  little  auks,  ealle.l  “  iee  I.inls-  hv  th<*  (ishennen 
are  very  abuiulaiit  in  the  far  north,  jii  siminier,  they 
have  a  blackish  brown  throat  and  breast,  but  thev  are 
never  seen  in  the  United  States  or  southern  jiarts  of 
tlie  Dritish  possessions  in  that  plumage.  In  winter, 
their  throats  and  sides  of  the  head  are  white  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  their  upper  parts.  At  all  seasons  the 
edges  ot  the  scapulars  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  are 
white,  as  are  usually  spots  on  eaeli  evelid.  i.ven  in 
winter,  they  are  only  casually  found  oii  our  coast  for 
they  keep  well  out  at  sea.  Occasionally  thev  are  blown 
inland  by  storms  and  found  with  their  feet'  frozen  fast 
111  the  iee  of  some  of  our  ponds  or  lakes. 

Nest.  They  lay  single  pale  greenish  blue  eggs,  iilac- 
ing  them  in  crevices  of  sea  cliffs;  size  1.80  x  1.25. 

Range.— Breeds  on  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Xorthern  Greenland;  winters  south  to 
Long  Island  and  casually  farther. 


LONG-WINGED  SWIMMERS— Order  Longipennes 

SKUAS  AND  J.EGERS — Family  Stercorariidce 
SKUA 

35.  Mcyalestris  skua.  22  indies. 

These  large  birds  are  the  most  powerful  and  audacious 
pirates  among  the  sea  fowl  of  northern  waters.  Their 
whole  form  is  indicative  of  strength ;  form  robust,  feet 
strong,  and  bill  large,  powerful  and  hooked.  Their 
plumage  is  of  a  nearh'  uniform  blackish-brown,  with 
white  shafts  to  the  wing  feathers  and  a  white  patch 
at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

Nest. — They  do  not  nest  in  large  colonies,  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  or  a  few  pairs  breeding  in  the  same  locality.  Their 
nests  are  hollows  in  the  ground,  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  rocky  shores.  The  two  eggs  that  they  lay  are 
olive  brown,  spotted  with  blackish  (2.75xl.£0). 

Range. — North  Atlantic  coasts,  chiefly  on  the  Old 
World  side,  breeding  from  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
possibly  Greenland,  northwards.  They  are  only  rarely 
found  on  our  coasts  even  in  winter,  but  have  been  taken 
as  far  south  as  New  York. 
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POMARINE  JAEGER 

36.  Stercorarius  pomarinus.  21  inches. 

Jaegers  are  more  slender  in  form  than  the  Skuas,  but 
like  them  are  piratical  in  their  habits,  preying  chietly 
upon  terns.  Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  1  have  often  watched 
them  in  pursuit  of  the  graceful  terns,  but,  excellent 
fliers  as  the  latter  birds  are,  they  were  always  over¬ 
taken  and  forced  to  drop  the  fish  that  they  carried,  and 
the  jaeger  would  rarely  miss  catching  it  as  it  fell.  This 
species  has  two  color  phases  inde])endent  of  sex  or  age. 
In  the  light  plumage  the  top  of  the  head  is  black;  rest 
of  the  upper  parts ’  and  the  under  tail  coverts  brownish 
black;  underparts  and  bases  of  primaries,  w’hite.  Dark 
phase, — Entirely  blackish  brown  except  the  white  shafts 
to  wing  feathers  and  bases  of  primaries.  In  any  plu¬ 
mage  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other  species 
by  the  rounded,  lengthened  central  tail  feathers. 

Nest. — A  hollow  in  the  ground  in  marshy  places.  The 
two  eggs  are  olive  brown  spotted  with  black. 

Range. — Northern  hemisphere,  breeding  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle;  winter  from  Mass,  southward. 
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PARASITIC  JAEGER 

37.  Stcrcorariiis  parasiticus.  17  in. 

Two  ])liasos  of  color,  botli  similar  to  those  of  the  last, 
hut  the  central  ])air  of  tail  feathers  are  pointed  and 
project  about  4  in.  beyond  the  others;  hill  1.4  in.  long, 
with  the  nostril  nearest  the  end.  All  jaegers  have  gray¬ 
ish  blue  legs  with  black  feet,  and  brown  eyes.  They 
are  called  “Jiddy  hawks”  by  lishermen.  who  often  feed 
them  tish  liver.  Their  llight  is  like  that  of  a  hawk. 
The  nesting  habits  and  range  are  the  same  as  the  next. 

LONG-TAILED  JAEGER 

38.  ^^tcrcorarius  lonfiicaiidus.  21  in. 

Like  the  last  species,  but  with  the  pointed  central  tail 
feathers  projecting  8  or  10  in.  and  with  a  shorter  bill 
(1.15  in.)  and  the  nostril  about  midway  of  its  length. 
It  is  less  often  found  in  the  dark  phase. 

Notes. — Shrill  wailing  whistles. 

Nest. — Xest  and  eggs  like  those  of  the  Pomarine 
Jaeger. 

Range. — Arctic  regions,  wintering  south  to  Florida. 


GULLS  AND  TERNS— Family  Laridae 
IVORY  GULL 
39.  PcKjophila  alba.  17  in. 

Entirely  ])iire  white  witli  the  shafts  of  the  primaries 
yellowish;  bill  dark  at  base  and  yellow  at  tip;  eyes 
brown,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  ring;  feet  black. 
Young  birds  are  spotted  witli  brown  on  the  head,  tips 
of  wing  and  tail.  This  beautiful  “  Snow  Gull,”  as  it  is 
called  by  whalers,  is  al)undant  at  its  breeding  ground 
in  the  Arctic  regimis,  but  is  rarely  seen  as  Lir  south 
as  tlie  United  States.  It  breeds  the  farthest  north  of 
any  of  the  gulls  except  Ross  Gull. 

Nest. — Of  grasses  and  seaweed,  usually  on  ledges  of 
cliffs,  but  occasionally  on  the  ground  farther  inland, 
'file  three  eggs,  laid  in  June,  are  grayish-buff,  marked 
with  brown  and  black  (2..S0  x  1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  only  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
winters  south  to  New  Brunswick  and  British  C'olumbia; 
casually  to  Long  Island  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
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KITTIWAKE 

40.  Rissa  tridactyla.  16  in. 

In  summer,  with  plumage  white,  except  the  gray  back 
and  wings,  and  solid  black  tips  to  the  primaries;  in 
winter,  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head  are  washed  with 
the  color  of  the  back;  young  birds  are  like  winter  adults 
but  have  a  dusky  spot  back  of  the  eye;  feet  blackish, 
bill  yellow  in  adults  and  black  in  young  birds.  Kitti- 
wakes  are  very  abundant  in  their  northern  breeding 
ground,  and  are  common  off  the  New  England  coast  in 
winter.  They  usually  keep  well  out  at  sea,  often  hov¬ 
ering  around  fishing  boats  to  pick  up  refuse  that  is 
thrown  overboard.  They  can  easily  be  identified  by 
their  small  size,  the  distinct  black  tip  to  the  wings  and 
their  black  feet. 

Notes. — “  Keet-a-wake,  keet-a-wake.” 

Nest. — A  pile  of  small  sticks,  grass  and  weeds,  placed 
on  ledges  of  sea  cliffs.  The  3  or  4  eggs  are  olive  gray, 
with  black  markings  (2.20x  1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  north 
to  the  Arctic  Circle;  winters  south  to  Long  Island  and 
casually  farther. 


GLAUCUS  GULL 

42.  Larus  hyperhoreus.  28  in. 

Plumage  white  with  a  pearl  gray  mantle;  no  black 
in  the  plumage,  the  primaries  being  white  or  grayish; 
bill  and  eye  yellow,  the  former  with  a  red  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  lower  mandible;  feet  flesh  color.  In  winter, 
the  head  is  slightly  streaked  with  brownish.  Young 
birds  are  mottled  grayish  brown  and  white,  of  varying 
shades,  but  always  lighter  than  the  young  of  the  Her¬ 
ring  Gull.  Some  specimens  are  very  beautiful,  being 
entirely  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  brownish  on  the 
back,  resembling  the  markings  of  a  light-colored  Snowy 
Owl.  This  species  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  gull  family,  only  surpassed  by  the  Great 
Black-backed  Gull. 

Nest. — L^sually  a  bulky  structure  cf  grasses,  seaweed 
and  moss  placed  on  the  ground ;  the  two  or  three  eggs  are 
brownish  gray  with  brown  and  black  spots  (3.x  2.20). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay 
northward;  winters  south  to  Xew  England,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Calif. 


ICELAND  GULL 

4.3.  Tjurufi  Icucoptcrus.  25  in. 

Plninago  exactly  like  that  of  the  CJhuicus  (lull  but 
th(‘  birds  aia^  smaller  and  are  found  farther  north. 

Range. —  Breeds  in  (Ireenland  and  winters  south  to 
Northern  New  England  and  the  Great  Lakes. 


KUMLIEN  GULL 

45.  Lams  kumlicni.  27  in. 

riiimage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Iceland  and 
Glancns  (lulls,  hut  with  the  primaiies  conspicuously 
gray,  with  white  tips.  As  usual  with  the  gull  family, 
this  species  feeds  largely,  during  the  nesting  season 
upon  eggs  and  young  of  other  sea  birds.  They  seem  to 
have  a  sj)ecial  liking  for  Cormorant  eggs,  and  these  un¬ 
gainly  cr(‘atur(‘s  have  to  sit  on  their  nests  very  closely 
to  prevent  being  robbed. 

Range. — Breeds  about  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Bay; 
winters  south  to  Long  Island. 


GREAT  BLACK -BACKED  GULL 

47.  Larus  mariiiKS.  20  in. 

liiirgrsl  and  most  |)o\V(‘rfn1  of  our  <;ulls.  Adults  in 
sumiucr  liavo  tin*  head,  tail  and  und(‘r|)arts  wliit«>,  hack 
slaty  black,  eves  and  bill  yellow,  with  a  red  s])ot  near 
the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible;  feet  llesh  color;  ])riniaries 
tii)ped  with  white.  In  winter,  the  head  is  streaked  with 
dusky.  Vounji^  birds  are  mottled  with  dusky  brown 
above,  and  streaked  with  the  same  below.  Thkse  birds 
are  very  raj)acious,  and  besides  feedin^^  upon  refuse,  fish 
and  shellfish,  devour,  durini;  the  summer  season,  a  ^reat 
many  eggs  and  yoiing  of  o'ther  sea  birds;  this  habit  is 
common  to  nearly  all  the  larger  gulls. 

Notes.  A  laughing  “  ha-ha  ”  and  a  liarsh  “  keouw.” 

Nest.  Either  hollows  on  the  ground  or  masses  of 
weeds  and  drift,  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  three 
grayish  brown  eggs,  spotted  with  blackish  and  lilac, 
(3,x2.15), 

Range.— These  gulls  breed  from  Xewfoundland  north¬ 
ward,  being  most  abundant  on  the  Labrador  coast.  In 
winter  they  are  found  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas, 
usually  in  company  with  Herrings  Gulls. 


HERRING  GULL 

51.  I.arus  argentatus.  24  in. 

Adults  in  snininor,  vvliite,  with  gray  mantle,  and  black 
primaries  tipped  with  white.  In  winter,  the  head  and 
neck  are  streaked  Ixdow  with  grayish  brown.  Bills  of 
adults,  yellow  with  red  spot  on  lower  mandible;  eye 
yellow;  feet  llesh  color;  bill  of  young,  flesh  color  wilh 
a  blackish  tip.  These  are  the  most  abundant  of  the 
larger  gulls  and  the  best  known  because  of  their  south¬ 
erly  distribution.  Several  of  the  smaller  Maine  islands 
have  colonies  of  thousands  of  birds  each,  and  in  winter 
great  numbers  of  them  are  seen  in  all  the  harbors  along 
our  seacoast.  Young  gulls  are  born  covered  with  down, 
and  can  run  swiftly  and  swim  well. 

Notes. — “  Cack-cack-cack  ”  and  very  noisy  squawkings 
when  disturbed  at  their  breeding  grounds. 

Nest. — A  hollow  in  the  ground,  or  a  heap  of  weeds 
and  trash.  The  three  eggs  are  olive-gray,  spotted  with 
black  (2.8x  1.7). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Maine,  the  Great  Lakes  and  Da¬ 
kotas  northward;  winters  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


RING-BILLED  GULL 

54.  Larus  delaicarensis.  18  in. 

Adults  in  summer. — White  witli  pearl  "ray  mantle; 
ends  of  outer  primaries  black  with  white  tips;  eye  yel¬ 
low;  feet  and  bill  "reenish-yellow,  the  latter  crossed  by 
a  black  band  near  the  tip.  In  winter,  the  head  and 
neck  are  streaked  with  grayish.  Young  birds  are  mot¬ 
tled  brownish-gray  above,  and  tlie  tail  has  a  band  of 
blackish  near  the  end. 

The  adults  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Kittiwakes, 
which  most  closely  resemble  them,  by  the  yellowish  feet 
and  white  tips  to' the  black  primaries. 

Nest. — In  hollows  in  the  ground,  usually  in  grass. 
The  two  or  three  eggs  are  gray  or  brownish  gray, 
strongly  marked  with  black  (2.80x  1.75).  They  breed 
in  large  colonies,  often  in  company  with  other  gulls 
and  terns. 

Range. — Whole  or  North  America,  breeding  from  New 
Foundland,  Dakota  and  British  Columbia  northwards, 
most  abundantly  in  the  interior;  winters  from  Northern 
United  States  southward. 


LAUGHING  GULL 

58.  Larits  at  rid  I  Id.  IG  in. 

Lai'^a*si  (*f  the  l)lack  licadcd  ^nills.  Hill  ajid  fc(*l  car- 
niiiie-rcd ;  j)i  iiiiai  i(‘s  wliolly  black  or  only  with  slight 
wliite  ti])S;  eye  brown;  in  breeding  season,  with  the 
nnderparts  tinged  with  ])inkish.  In  winter,  without  the 
black  hood,  the  head  l)eing  tinged  with  grayish,  and  the 
bill  and  f(‘(‘t  dusky.  Young  birds  ai(‘  like  winter  adults 
with  the  back  more  or  less  mixed  with  brownish  and 
the  tail  crossed  by  a  black  band.  The  most  southerly 
distributed  of  our  eastern  gulls,  its  northern  breeding 
])lace  being  on  the  southein  shore  of  Mass. 

Notes. — Stiange  cackling  laughter;  hence  their  name. 

Nest. — Heaps  of  lubbish  and  weeds  on  the  ground  in 
wet  marshes.  The  3  to  5  eggs  are  gray  or  olive-gray 
with  black  spots  (2.25x  1.60). 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  to 
Mass.,  and  in  the  interior  to  Ohio,  but  most  abundantly 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  Winters  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Northern  South  America. 


FRANKLIN  GULL 
5J).  Larus  franklini.  15  in. 

Adult  in  suinnicM*. — Hood  dark;  mantle  lijjliter  than 
the  last  species;  primaries  gray  with  black  ends  broadly 
tij)ped  with  white;  iinderparts  rosy;  bill  and  feet  red, 
the  former  dark  toward  tlie  tip,  and  more  slender  than 
that  of  the  Laughing  Gull.  In  winter,  the  ])lnmage 
changes  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  last  but  the  color  of  the 
j)rimaries  and  the  shape  of  the  hill  will  always  indentify 
this  species.  These  gulls  are  strictly  birds  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  nesting  on  low  marshy  islands  in  j)onds  or  slouglis, 
often  in  company  with  grebes,  upon  whose  eggs  they 
subsist  to  a  great  extent. 

Notes. — Similar  to  thos<*  of  the  last  s|)ecies. 

Nest.— A  mass  of  we(Mls,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in 
marshes,  often  partly  lloating  in  the  water.  The  eggs 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Laughing  Gull  but  the  mark¬ 
ings  are  usually  in  tin*  form  of  zigzag  lines  as  well  as 
si)ots  ( 2.25  X  LUO). 

Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  breeding  from 
Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  north  to  Middle  Canada;  winters 
from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 
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BONAPARTE  GULL 

60.  Larus  Philadelphia.  14  in. 

AJult  in  summer. — Hood  lighter  gray  and  not  as 
extensive  as  in  the  last  two  species;  bill  slender  and 
black;  feet  coral  red;  primaries  white  with  black  tips 
and  outer  web  of  first  one;  mantle  paler  than  either  of 
the  last.  In  winter,  the  head  is  white  with  gray  spots 
back  of  the  eyes.  Young  birds  have  the  back  mixed 
with  brownish  and  the  tail  with  a  band  of  black  near 
the  tip,  but  the  bill  and  primaries  always  separate  this 
s])ecies  in  any  plumage  from  the  other  black-headed 
gulls.  Thes  little  gulls  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  of  the  family,  but  they  are  rarely  found 
in  the  U.  S.  with  the  dark  hood. 

Nest. — Of  weeds  and  grass  on  the  ground,  but  not  in 
the  watery  situations  chosen  by  the  preceding  species. 
The  three  eggs  are  olive-brown,  marked  with  blackish 
( 1.90  X  1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  from  Hudson  Bay  and 
Northern  Manitoba  northward.  Winters  from  Maine, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  British  Columbia  southward. 


ROSS  GULL;  WEDGE-TAILED  GULL 

61.  lihodostethia  rosea.  13  in. 

Bill  sliort  and  slender;  tail  wedge-shaped.  Adults  in 
Slimmer. — With  no  hood,  but  with  narrow  black  collar; 
mantle  light  pearl;  primaries  wholly  white  with  the 
.exception  of  a  blackish  outer  web  to  the  first  one;  feet 
coral  red,  and  underparts  tinged  with  rosy  in  the  nest¬ 
ing  season.  In  winter,  with  no  black  collar  nor  pink 
underparts,  and  with  blackish  spot  before  the  eye. 
Young  mixed  with*  blackish  above,  and  with  a  black 
band  across  the  tip  of  the  tail;  feet  black;  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished,  when  in  the  hand,  by  the  very  small  bill, 
and  the  wedge  shaped  tail.  This  gull  has  the  most 
northern  distribution  of  any  known  bird,  except,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  Knot.  Its  breeding  grounds  were  first  re¬ 
ported  by  Nansen  in  1896,  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  It  is 
one  of  the  rarest  birds  in  collections. 

Range. — Polar  regions,  south  in  winter  to  Point  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  and  Disco  Bay,  Greenland. 
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SABINE  GULL 


62.  Xema  sahini.  14  in. 

Tail  sli^litly  forked;  bill  small  and  black,  tipped  with 
yellow.  Adults  in  snninier. — Head  with  a  slaty-gray 
hood,  edg<*d  with  a  black  ring  around  the  neck;  outer 
))iimaries  black,  with  white  tips,  and  edge  of  shoulder 
black;  f(*et  blackish;  eye  ring  orange  red.  In  winter, 
without  the  hood  or  collar,  but  the  head  is  tinged  with 
gray  on  the  ears  and  nape.  Young  birds  most  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  Bonaparte  Gull,  but  the  primaries 
are  blackish,  and  the  tail  slightly  forked.  This  s])ecies 
is  very  abundant  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  is  not 
as  boreal  as  the  last. 

Nest. — Tn  depressions  in  the  ground,  usually  lined 
with  grass;  the  tlu’ee  eggs  are  olive-brown,  marked  with 
dee]){‘r  brown  and  black  (1.76x1.25). 

Range. — Breeds  from  nortbern  Alaska  and  the  islands 
about  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Bay  northwards;  wintei’s 
south  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Maine  and  rarely  New 
York. 
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GULL-BILLED  TERN 
03.  (ielocheUdon  niloticn.  14  in. 

Ditl’crs  fr<*m  all  othor  t»*nis  in  tlu*  sliapi*  of  its  black 
Will,  wliioh  is  sto\it.  Wnt  with  tin-  uinior  inamliWlc  not 
hooked  nor  cnrveil,  as  in  the  ^oills.  Tail  tork<‘d  aWmit 
1.5  in.  Adults  have  the  crown  black  in  snininer.  while 
m  winter  the  head  is  white,  with  the  nape  and  spot  in 
front  of  eve,  black  mixed  with  white.  Young  birds  are 
similar  to  winter  adults  but  have  the  back  feathers 
margined  with  brownish,  and  the  neck  streaked  with 
crmy.  This  species  is  found  only  on  our  South  Atlantic 
ami  Gulf  coasts,  ami  is  not  abundant  anywhere. 

Notes. — A  high,  thin,  somewhat  reeuy  “  tee-tee-tee.” 
sometimes  suggesting  a  weak  voiced  katydid  (Chap¬ 
man). 

Nest. — A  slight,  unlined  depression  in  the  short  marsh 
grass  or  on  the  beaches.  Ihe  three  eggs  are  olive  gray, 
spotted  with  black  and  brown  (1.80x  1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  in  Texas  and  along  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  coasts  tc  Virginia;  later,  may  wander 
north  to  New  England;  winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 


CASPIAN  TERN 

04,  Sterna  caspia.  21  in. 

Largest  of  our  terns.  Bill  heavy  and  bright  red; 
lu'ad  crested;  tail  forked  about  1.5  in.;  eyes  brown. 
Adults  in  summer  have  the  crown  and  occipital  crest 
glossy  black.  Winter  adults  and  young  birds  have  the 
crown  mixed  with  white,  and  the  latter  are  also  blotciied 
with  blackish  on  wings  and  tail. 

Nest. — The  2  or  3  huffy,  spotted  eggs  are  laid  in  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  sand.  Size  2.00  x  1.75. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
and  in  the  interior  to  Great  Slave  Lake. 

ROYAL  TERN 

05.  Sterna  maxima.  19  in. 

Similar  to  the  last,  but  smaller;  bill  more  slender; 
tail  forked  3.5  in. 

Nest. — A  hollow  in  the  sand.  The  2  or  3  eggs  are 
creamy  buff,  with  distinct  blackish-brown  spots  (2.00x 
1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Gulf  States  and  north  to  Vir- 
e'nia  and  Calif.;  winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 


CABOT  TERN 

67.  Sterna  sandvicensis  acuflavida.  16  in. 

Head  crested;  bill  and  feet  blackish,  the  former  with 
a  yellow  tip.  Adults  have  tlie  crown  glossy  black. 
Young  birds,  and  winter  adults,  have  the  crown  mixed 
with  white,  and  the  former  have  hlackish  markings  on 
the  wings-;  tail  forked  2.75  in.  Like  the  majority  of 
terns,  these  breed  in  immense  colonies. 

Nest. — Their  two  or  three  eggs  are  deposited  in  slight 
hollows  in  the  sand.  They  are  cream  colored,  boldly 
spotted  with  blackish  brown  (2.10x1.40). 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  Florida  Keys,  Bahamas  and 
the  West  Indies;  later  may  stray  north  as  far  as  New 
England;  winters  south  of  the  United  States. 

TRUDEAU  TERN 

69.  Sterna  trudeaid.  14  in. 

This  is  a  lare  South  American  species,  described  by 
Audubon  as  having  occurred  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  It  has  the  form  of  the  Forster  Tern,  a  bright 
yellow  bill  and  no  black  crown,  but  a  black  line  through 
the  eye  to  the  ears. 
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FORSTER  TERN 

00.  Sterna  forsteri.  15  in. 

Xo  or<‘st  on  tills  or  any  of  tlio  following  terns.  Tail 
forked  t  in.;  lielow  jmre  white.  In  summer,  with  bill 
and  feet  oran‘!:e  red;  crown  black.  In  winter,  the  crown 
is  white,  but  there  is  a  blackish  patch  about  the  eyes, 
and  the  bill  and  feet  are  dark.  These  beautiful  birds 
are  often  known  as  “  Sea  Swallow’s,”  because  of  their 
similarity  in  form  and  tii<rht  to  those  well  known  land 
birds.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  grace  as  they  dart 
about  high  in  the  air,  bill  pointed  downward,  alert  and 
ready  to  dart  down  upon  any  small  fish  or  eel  that 
may  attract  their  fancy.  They  usually  get  their  food 
by  plunging. 

Notes. — A  sharp,  twanging  cack.” 

Nest. — A  hollow’  in  the  ground,  in  which  the  3  eggs  are 
laid  in  June.  Eggs  whitish,  greenish  or  brownish,  vari¬ 
ously  marked  with  brown,  black  and  lavender.  (1.80x 
1.30‘). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior,  north  to  Manitoba, 
and  on  the  coasts  to  Virginia  and  Calif.  Winters  from 
the  Gulf  States  southward. 


COMMON  TERN 

70.  Sterna  hirundo.  15  in. 

Mantle  darker  than  that  of  any  of  the  similar  terns; 
washed  with  grayish  below;  hill  and  feet  bright  red. 
the  former  shading  to  black  on  the  tip;  tail  less  deeply 
forked  (3.1  in.);  edge  of  outer  primaries  and  outer 
tail  feathers,  blackish.  Changes  in  winter  corres])ond 
to  those  of  the  last.  Young  birds  have  the  feathers  on 
the  back  margined  with  brownish. 

Note. — An  energetic  “  tee-arr,  tee-arr.” 

Nest. — The  three  eggs  are  laid  in  a  slight  hollow  on 
the  sandy  la'ach. 

Range. — llreeds  locally  from  the  Cliilf  States  to  flreen- 
land  and  Hudson  Bay;  winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 

ARCTIC  TERN 

71.  Sterna  paradiftfra.  15.5  in. 

Similar  to  the  Common  Tern,  hut  tail  longer  (forked 
4.5  in.)  and  hill  wholly  red.  In  winter,  hill  and  feet 
dark,  as  are  those  of  the  others. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Mass,  northwards;  winters  in 
the  south. 


ROSEATE  TERN 

72.  sterna  dongalli.  15.5  in. 

Tliis  species  is  tlie  most  ^rracefully  formed  of  the  terns. 
The  tail  is  7.5  in.  long,  forked  to  a  depth  of  5.25  in. 
In  Slimmer,  the  bill  is  blackish,  changing  to  red  only  at 
Uie  base.  The  underparts  are  a  beautiful  rosy  tint  in 
the  breeding  season;  tail  entirely  white;  feet  red.  In 
winter  the  usual  cb-anges  occur,  and  young  birds  have 
dusk}"  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings. 
Terns  are  now  becoming  more  abundant  on  our  coast, 
tlieir  slaughter  and  persecution  for  millinery  purposes 
fortunately  having  been  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

They  feed  chiefly  upon  small  fish  and  marine  insects, 
and  often  gather  about  fishing  boats,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  dive  after  any  bit  that  may  be  thrown 
overboard. 

Notes. — A  harsh  “  cack  ”  and  “  tee-arr,”  like  that  of 
the  common  Tern. 

Nest. — Eggs  like  those  of  the  similar  terns. 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  to  Mass.; 
winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 


LEAST  TERN 
74.  Sterna  antillaniyn.  9  in. 

Smallest  of  our  terns.  Adult  in  summer. — Crown, 
nape,  and  line  through  the  eye,  black;  forehead  and 
line  above  the  eye,  white;  bill  and  feet  yellow,  the  for¬ 
mer  black  at  the  tip.  In  winter,  the  crown  is  white,  the 
blackish  l>eing  restricted  to  the  nape  and  about  the  eyes. 

These  pretty  little  sea  swallows  were  abundant  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  but  are  yearly  becom¬ 
ing  more  scarce  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They 
are  very  aggressive-- when  anyone  approaches  their  nest¬ 
ing  grounds  and  will  continually  dash  down  at  you  as 
they  utter  their  sharp  cries  of  disapproval. 

Notes. — A  sharp,  metallic  clattering  “  cheep,  cheep.” 

Nest. — Two  or  three  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  bare  sand. 
They  are  buffy-gray,  sharply  specked  with  blackish  (1.25 
X  .95). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  Mass.,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Calif.;  winters  south  of  the  United  States. 


SOOTY  TERN 

75.  Htenia  fiiscata.  17  in. 

Adult  in  snininer. — Al)Ove  sooty-black,  except  the 
white  outer  tail  feathers,  (’rown,  line  through  the  (*ye, 
hill  and  feet,  black;  forehead  and  nnderparts  white;  eye 
red.  Yonn^  birds  are  smoky  slate  color  all  ovei’.  with 
the  tail  f<‘athers.  and  some  on  the  back  and  brt'ast,  tipped 
witli  whitish.  'I'his  is  the  “  (*^o-  bird  ”  of  tiopical  coun¬ 
tries,  thousands  of  their  <‘j’‘>s  bein^  taken  for  food. 

Note. — A  nasal  “  ker-wacky-wak  ”  (Cha])nian). 

Nest. — A  single  e"^  d(‘])osited  in  a  hollow  in  the  sand; 
it  is  creamy-white,  spotted  with  blackish-brown. 

Range. — Tropical  countries;  bia^eds  north  to  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Keys  and  islands  in  the  (Jiilf  of  Mexico;  sometimes 
wanders  north  to  New  England. 

BRIDLED  TERN 

7b.  SfcDui  (Duvtheta.  15  in. 

Similar  to  tin*  last,  but  tln^  back  and  wings  much 
lighter,  and  the  white  of  the  forehead  extends  over  the 
eyes;  nape  whitish.' 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  Bahamas. 


BLACK  TERN 

77.  BydrochcUdon  niyra  suriiiamrnsis.  10  in. 

Adults  in  sumnu*r  with  the  lu'ad,  lU'ck  and  und(Mj)arts, 
black;  hack,  win^^s  and  tail,  dark  <fray;  eyes  l)r()wn. 
In  winter,  tin*  foielu'ad,  neck  and  uinlcu’parts  are  white; 
nape  and  patch  hack  of  eye  blackish. 

In  suninier  these  little  terns  are  found  only  in  the 
interior,  where  they  nest  about  marshy  ponds.  They 
are  very  pugnacious  and  will  soinetir.u's  touch  au  in¬ 
truder  with  their  wings  as  they  dart  past.  As  usual 
with  the  family,  they  nest  in  colonies. 

Notes. — A  sharp'  “peek,”  ((’hapman). 

Nest. — A  pile  of  weeds  and  trash  in  sloughs  on  the 
prairies,  or  about  the  edges  of  marshy  lakes,  the  nests 
often  being  surrounded  by,  and  partly  floating  in  the 
water.  The  three  eggs  are  very  dark  colored,  having 
an  olive-brown  or  greenish  background,  blotched  with 
black.  (1.35X.05). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  from  middle  l^.  S. 
north  to  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay;  winters  south  of  the 
U.  S.,  migrating  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  well  as  in 
the  interior. 
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NODDT 

70.  A}wi(s  stoUdus.  15  in. 

Adults  witli  tlio  crown  silvery-wliitc,  tlie  rest  of  the 
])luniaf;e  ])ein^  sooty-brown;  the  hill,  feet  and  line  to 
the  eye  are  black.  The  ])luma"e  of  these  beautiful  birds 
is  very  soft  and  ])leasing  to  the  eye.  They  look  to  be 
<;entle  and  confiding,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  shows 
that  they  are.  They  will  frequently  allow  themselves 
to  be  touched  with  the  hand  before  they  leave  their 
nests.  They  are  abundant  in  some  of  the  Bahaman  and 
West  Indian  Islands,  where  they  nest  in  company  with 
other  species. 

Notes. — A  hoarse  reedy  “  cack increasing  to  a  gut¬ 
tural  “  k-r-r-r-r-r-r-r.”  (Chapman). 

Nest. — Of  sticks  and  grasses,  placed  at  low  elevations 
in  the  tops  of  trees  and  bushes,  or  upon  the  ground. 
The  single  egg  that  they  lay  is  buffy,  spotted  with  black 
and  brown.  (2.00x  1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  Bahamas  and  on  Bird 
Key  near  Key  West;  rarely  wanders  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  South  Carolina^, 


SKIMMERS — Family  Rynchopidae 
BLACK  SKIMMER 
80,  Ri/nchops  nujni.  18  in, 

Tliese  strantje  birds  are  not  a])t  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  other.  They  are  locally  abundant  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Virginia.  Their  llight 
is  swift  and  more  direct  than  that  of  terns;  they  lly 
in  compact  flocks,  in  long  sweeps  over  the  water,  feeci- 
ing  by  dropping  their  long,  thin  mandible  beneath  the 
surface  and  gathering  in  everything  edible  that  comes 
in  their  path. 

Notes. — Baying  like  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Nest. — Their  3  or  4  eggs  are  deposited  in  hollows  in 
the  sandy  beaches.  They  are  creamy-white,  beaiitifiilly 
marked  with  blackish-brown  and  gray.  {1.75  x  1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Xew  Jersey;  after  nesting,  they  occasionally 
wander  northward  as  far  as  Xova  Scotia;  winters  from 
the  Gulf  States  southwards. 
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TUBE-NOSED  SWIMMERS— Order  Tubinares 
SHEARWATERS— Family  Procellaridae 
FULMAR 

<S().  Fithiiarus  <jlaci<tlin.  19  in. 

Bill  short  and  stout,  compared  to  that  of  the  shear¬ 
waters,  strongly  hooked  at  tlie  tip  and  with  the  nostrils 
opening  out  of  a  single  tube,  proinimmtly  located  on  the 
top  of  the  bill.  They  have  two  color  ]>hases,  the  light 
one  being  gull-like,  but  the  tail  is  gray  like  the  mantle: 
eyes  brown;  bill  and  feet  yellowish.  In  the  dark  ])hase 
they  are  uniformly  gray  above  and  below.  These  })lum- 
ages  a})pear  to  be  independent  of  sex  or  age.  They  are 
extremely  abundant  at  some  of  their  breeding  grounds 
in  the  far  north.  The  birds  are  constant  companions 
of  the  whalers,  and  feed  largely  upon  blubber  that  is 
thrown  overboard. 

Nest. — Their  single  white  eggs  are  laid  upon  bare 
ledges  of  sea  cliffs.  (2.90x2.00). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  from  Labrador  and  noithern  Scotland  north- 
M'ard;  winters  south  regularly. 


CORY  SHEARWATER 

88.  Puffinus  borealis.  21  in. 

This  rare  bird  is  found  off  the  coast  of  New  Enj^land 
and  in  Long  Island  Sound  from  July  to  Septeinbei .  It 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  similar  Greater  Shearwater, 
the  hack  and  head  are  lighter  in  color,  the  entire  under- 
])arts  are  white,  and  the  bill  is  yellowish.  Its  nesting 
liabits  and  eggs  are  unknown,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
br(H*d  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 

The  majority  of  specimens  that  have  been  taken  have 
been  found  off  Chatham,  ]\rass. 

AUDUBON  SHEARWATER 

02.  ]*i(ffinus  IJicrminicri.  12  in. 

This  small  shearwater,  exce])t  in  ])oint  of  size,  is  <|uite 
similar  to  the  following,  but  tbe  under  j)arts  are  wliite, 
exce])t  the  under  tail  coverts  which  are  sooty;  the  back 
and  head  are  somewhat  lighter  too.  They  nest  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  some  of  the  Bahaman  and  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  can  usually  be  met  with  off  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  in  summer. 

Their  eggs,  which  are  pure  white  (2,00x1.35),  are 
deposited  at  the  end  of  burrows  dug  by  the  birds. 
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GREATER  SHEARWATER 

89.  Puffinus  gravis.  20  in. 

Entire  upper  parts,  top  and  sides  of  head,  hill  and 
feet,  grayish  or  brownish-black;  middle  of  belly  and 
under  tail  coverts  dusky.  This  species  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  shearwaters  found  off  our  coast.  Tliey 
are  constant  attendants  of  the  fishermen  when  they  are 
at  work,  and  at  other  times  are  usually  to  be  seen 
flying  low  over  the  water,  or  resting  in  large  bodies 
upon  its  surface.  Their  flight  is  peculiar  and  distinc¬ 
tive, — three  flaps  of  the  wings  then  a  short  sail,  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over.  Possibly  this  habit  is  acquired 
by  their  swooping  down  into  the  troughs  of  waves,  then 
flapping  to  clear  the  next  crest.  They  are  very  greedy 
and  continually  quarreling  among  themselv’es  in  order 
to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the  food.  They  are  called 
“  Haglets  ”  by  the  fishermen. 

Notes. — Harsh,  discordant  squawks  when  feeding. 

Nest. — While  the  habits  of  these  birds  are  well  known 
their  breeding  places  are  yet  a  mystery. 

Range. — Whole  North  Atlantic  coast  in  summer. 


SOOTY  SHEARWATER 


94.  Puffiniis  griseus.  17  in. 

Sooty  grayish-black  all  over  except  the  under  wing 
coverts,  which  are  whitish;  eye  brown,  bill  and  feet 
black.  A  few  of  these  may  usually  be  seen  with  Hocks 
of  the  Greater  Shearwaters,  and  sometimes  a  flock  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  this  variety  will  be  encountered.  They 
are  expert  swimmers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  dive.  Their  food  is  almost  if  not 
wholly  composd  of  oily  refuse  gathered  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.’’  In  order  to  take  flight,  they  paddle 
along  the  water  a  few  steps;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
rise,  except  against  the  wind.  If  you  sail  upon  them 
ironi  the  windward,  they  go  squawking  and  pattering 
over  the  water  in  all  directions,  and  can  frequently  be 
caught  in  nets.  They  are  very  tame,  and  will  some¬ 
times  take  food  offered  them,  from  the  hand. 

Notes. — Guttural  squawks  like  those  of  the  large 
species. 


Range. — North  Atlantic  coast  in  summer. 
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STORMY  PETREL 


104.  Thalassidroina  pelagica.  5.5  in. 

Smallest  of  our  petrels,  and  darker  than  either  the 
Leach  or  Wilson;  tail  scpiare;  upper  tail  coverts  white, 
tipped  with  black. 

This  species  is  rare  on  the  coasts  of  this  country,  T)ut 
is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  old  world.  It  is  the 
original  “  Mother  Cary’s  Chicken.”  They  nest  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  the  Lritish  Isles. 

Their  £:Lngle  white  eggs,  deposited  at  the  end  of  bur¬ 
rows,  are  dull  white  with  a  faint  wreath  of  brown  dots. 

WILSON  PETREL 

109.  Oceanites  oceanicus.  7  in. 

Tail  square  at  end;  coverts  white,  not  tipped  with 
black;  legs  long,  with  yellow  webs.  This  species  is  very 
ahundant  on  our  Atlantic  coast  from  July  to  Sept., 
spending  the  summer  here  after  having  nested  in  the 
Kerguelen  Is.  in  February.  Their  upper  parts  are  much 
more  darker  than  those  of  Leach  Petrel. 

Their  note  is  a  weak  twittering  “  keet-keet.” 
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LEACH  PETREL 
lOfi.  Occdnodroma  Icucorhoa.  8  in. 


i 


'I’iiil  forkod;  tail  eowrts  wliitc,  not  ti|)|)«*(l  witli  Llaek; 
Ic^s  niuch  shorter  than  those;  of  Wilson  l*(*trel,  whirh  is 
the  only  other  cennnion  sj)ecies  on  our  easUnn  coasts. 
I^acli  Petrel  is  a  very  abundant  breeding  bird  on  .Maine 
islands  and  northward.  Some  of  the  soft  peaty  banks 
of  islands  are  honeycombed  with  entrances  to  their  bur¬ 
rows,  which  extend  back,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
for  two  or  three  teet,  and  terminate  in  an  enlarged 
chamber.  Here  one  of  the  birds  is  always  found  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  sometimes  both  birds,  but 
one  is  usually  at  sea  feeding  during  the  daytime,  re¬ 
turning  at  night  to  relieve  its  mate.  All  petrels  and 
their  eggs  have  a  peculiar,  characteristic  and  oppressive* 
odor. 

Notes. — A  weak  clucking. 

Nest.— Single  egg  at  end  of  burrow;  white  with  a 
very  ‘'aint  ring  of  brown  dots  around  the  large  end. 

Range. — Breeds  northward  from  ;^raine;  winters  to 
\’irginia. 


TOTIPALMATE  SWIMMERS— Order  Steganopodes 
TROPIC  BIRD — Family  Phaethontidae 
YELLOW-BILLED  TROPIC  BIRD 
112.  Pliwthon  anicricunus.  30  to  34  in. 

Form  toni-like,  l)ut  witli  the  central  tail  feathers 
much  len<^thened  (about  18  in.)  ;  legs  short  and  not 
very  strong;  all  four  toes  connected  by  webs. 

These  beautiful  creatures  fly  with  the  ease  and  grace 
of  a  tern,  but  with  more  rapid  beating  of  the  wings. 
They  are  strong  and  capable  of  protracted  flight,  often 
being  found  hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  They  feed 
upon  small  fish  which  they  capture  by  diving  upon 
from  a  height  above  the  water,  and  upon  snails,  etc., 
that  they  get  from  the  beaches  and  ledges.  They  are 
very  buoyant,  and  sit  high  in  the  water  with  their  tails 
elevated  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet. 

Nest. — A  mass  of  weeds  and  seaweed  placed  upon 
rocky  ledges.  The  single  egg  that  they  lay  is  creamy, 
so  thickly  sprinkled  and  dotted  with  purplish  brown  as 
to  obscure  the  ground  color.  (2.10x1.45). 

. .  Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas, 


GANNETS — Family  Sulidae 
BLUE-FACED  BOOBY 
114.  tiiila  cyanops.  28  in. 

Bill,  faco  and  naked  throat  poueli,  slaty-blue;  eye 
yellow;  feet  reddish,  riinnage  white  except  the  pri¬ 
maries,  secondaries  and  other  tail  feathers,  which  are 
black.  Young  birds  are  streaked  above  with  gray  and 
brownish,  and  are  dull  white  below.  Boobies  are*  birds 
of  wide  distribution  in  the  Tropics,  this  sj)ecies  being 
rarely  seen  in  southern  Florida,  but  quite  abundant  on 
some  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Owing  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  air  cells  beneath  their  skin,  they  are  very  buoyant 
and  can  ride  the  waves  with  ease  during  severe  stoVms. 
They  secure  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fish,  by  plung¬ 
ing  after  it. 

Nest. — Their  one  or  two  eggs  are  laid  usually  u])on 
the  bare  ground  on  low  islamls,  or  sometimes  in  weed- 
lined  hollows.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  covered  with 
a  thick  chalky  deposit  (2.50  x  1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  Bahamas  and  the  Gulf 
of  California;  sometimes  strays  to  Flcrida, 
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BOUBY 


11;3.  Suhi  }ruvo<j<istnt.  ■>(>  in. 

This  species,  eonininnly  called  the  Brown  Booby,  is 
brownish  black  with  the  exception  of  a  white  breast  and 
underparts.  Voniig  birds  are  entirely  brownish  black; 
bill  and  feet  oreenish  yellow;  eye  white.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  abundant  breeding  birds  upon  many  of 
the  ]>ahaman  and  West  Indian  Islands.  They  liave 
great  powers  of  tlight  and  dart  about  with  the  speed 
of  arrows,  carrying  their  long  bill  and  neck  at  full 
length  before  tliem.  They  are  awkward  walkers,  and, 
owing  to  their  buoyancy,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
swim  under  water,  "but  they  are  unerring  in  securing 
their  prey  by  plunging  upon  it  from  a  height. 

Nest. — They  breed  in  colonies  of  thousands,  laying 
their  two  eggs  upon  the  bare  sand  or  rocks.  The  eggs 
are  chalky  white,  more  cr  less  nest  stained.  (2.40x 
1.00). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies; 
wanders  north  casually  to  the  Carolinas. 
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GANNET 


117.  8uhi  hassamt.  .35  in. 

Primaries  black;  rest  of  pliimatre  wliite;  back  of  bead 
tinged  with  straw  color;  bill  and  feet  bhiisli  black. 
Voung  grayish  or  brownish  black,  mottled  above  and 
streaked  below.  This  species  is  the  largest  and  most 
northerly  distributed  of  the  gannet  family.  Thonsands 
n})on  thonsands  of  them  breed  upon  high  rocky  islets 
off  the  British  coast.  The  only  known  nesting  ])laces 
used  by  them  in  this  country  are  Bird  Bock  and  Bona- 
ventiire  Island  in  the  Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence;  in  these 
])laces  they  nest  by  thonsands,  their  rough  ])iles  of  sea¬ 
weed  touching  each  other  in  long  rows  on  the  narrow 
ledges. 

Notes. — A  harsh  “  gor-r-r-rok.”  (Chapman). 

Range. — North  Atlantic,  breeding,  on  the  American 
side,  onh'  on  islands  in  the  (Jnlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Win¬ 
ters  along  the  whole  I’nited  States  coast,  floating  in 
large  Hocks  (Jiit  at  sea,  and  rarely  coming  on  land. 
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DARTERS — Family  Anhingdae 
ANHINGA;  SNAKE  BIRD 
118.  AnJiiiiga  anliinga.  85  in. 

Adult  male  with  a  glossy  greenish-black  head,  neck 
and  nndeii)arts,  the  neck  being  covered  behind,  in  breed¬ 
ing  season,  witli  numerous  filamentous,  whitish  plumes. 
Fcmiale  and  young  with  neck  and  breast  fawn  color  in 
front.  Eves  red,  face  greenish  and  gular  pouch  orange. 
Middle  tail  featheis  curiously  crimped.  These  peculiar 
birds  spend  their  lives  within  the  recesses  of  swamps, 
the  more  dismal  and  im])enetrable,  the  better.  They 
])erch  on  limbs  overhanging  the  water  and  dive  after 
iish,  frogs,  lizards,  etc.,  that  pass  beneath,  from  which 
they  get  one  of  their  names,  American  Darter.  They 
swim  with  the  body  submerged,  with  only  their  serpent¬ 
like  head  and  neck  visible;  hence  they  are  called  Snake- 
birds. 

Nest. — Of  sticks  and  leaves  in  bushes  or  trees  over 
water,  large  colonies  of  them  nesting  in  the  same  swamp. 
The  3  to  5  eggs  are  bluish,  covered  with  a  chalky  de¬ 
posit  (2.25x  1.35). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  Carolinas  and  Ill.  Win¬ 
ters  in  Gulf  States. 
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CORMORANTS— Family  Phalacrocoracidae 
CORMORANT 

110,  Phalacrocorax  carho.  3G  in. 

Largest  of  our  cormorants;  tail  with  14  feathers. 
Adults  with  glossy  black  head,  neck  and  underparts; 
jn  breeding  season  with  white  plumes  on  the  neck  and 
a  white  patch  on  the  Hanks.  Young  with  throat  and 
belly  white,  rest  of  underj)arts  mixed  brown  with  black, 
t’onnorants  feed  chielly  upon  fish  which  they  ])ursue 
and  catch  under  water."  They  were  formerly  extensively, 
and  are  now  to  a  .less  extent,  used  by  tbe  Chinese  to 
catch  fish  for  them,  a  ring  being  placed  around  their 
neck  to  prevent  their  swallowing  their  prey. 

Nest. — Made  of  seaweed  and  sticks  on  narrow  ledges 
of  rocky  islets  or  sea  clilfs,  this  species  being  entirely 
maritime.  The  four  eggs  are  greenish-white,  covered 
with  a  chalky  deposit.  (2.50x  1.40). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland 
north  to  Labrador  and  Greenland;  winters  south  to  the 
middle  states. 


DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT 

120.  Phahicrocorax  auritus.  30  in. 


Tail  with  12  feathers;  distinjiiiished  from  tlie  last 
snedes  in  anv  plumage  by  the  shape  of  the  gular  sae; 
on  the  eomnion  Cormorant  the  feathers  on  the  tin  oat 
extend  forward  to  a  point,  making  tlie  hind  end  of  tlie 
pouch  heart-shaped,  while  in  the  present  species  it  is 
convex.  In  breeding  plumage,  this  species  has  a  UUt  of 
black  feathers  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  tin  oat 
iioiicli  is  orange  yellow;  eyes  green.  These  cormorants 
are  found  to  some  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
sn.mnier,  from  :Maine  northward,  but  they  are  chiefly 
birds  of  the  interior,  being  jiarticularly  abundant  in 
Manitoba. 

— On  ledges  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  ground  in 
tlie  interior,  or  in  trees.  The  nests  are  made  ot  sticks 
and  weeds,  shallow,  shabby  platforms  holding  3  or  4 
c<''>-s.  The  eggs  are  bluish-green  and  chalky. 

'^Range — Breeds  from  Maine,  on  tlie  coast.  Minnesota 
northward;  locally  in  North  Carolina  niters  in  the 
(lulf  States.  12(»a..  Fla.  Cormorant,  touiid  in  the  Soiitli 
Atlantic  and  Culf  States,  is  smaller. 
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MEXICAN  CORMORANT 
T21.  PhnJdcrocorax  vujua  mcxicanus.  2.1  in. 


Adults  with  feathers  horderin*;  on  the  gular  sac.  wliitc. 
In  breeding  j)luinage,  the  sides  of  head  and  neck  have 
tufts  of  filmy  white  feathers,  eyes  green,  as  they  are  in 
all  cormorants.  All  cormorants  are  expert  swimmers 
and  fishermen.  They  never  ])lnnge  for  their  ])rey,  but 
pursue  and  catch  it  under  water,  the  same  as  do  the 
grebes.  When  perching,  they  sit  erect  with  their  neck 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  letter  S.  They  Hy  with  their 
necks  outstretched,  and  with  rather  slow  wing  beats. 
They  are  very  gregarious  and  nest  in  large  colonies, 
this  species  always  being  found  in  swamps  or  heavy 
shrubbery,  surrounding  bodies  of  water. 

Nest. — Usually  in  trees  overhanging  the  water,  or 
upon  the  ground,  in  either  case  being  made  of  sticks 
and  weeds.  The  3  to  5  eggs  are  bluish-green,  covered 
with  a  chalky  deposit  (2.25x  1.35). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  the  extreme  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States;  wanders  north  casually  to 
Ill.  in  summer. 


PELICANS — Family  Pelecanidae 
WHITE  PELICAN 

125.  Pclecanus  cryihrorJiynchus.  5  feet. 


Wliite  with  black  i)riniaries.  Eye  white;  bill  and 
feet  y(dlow,  the  former  in  the  breeding  season  being 
adorned  with  a  thin  upright  knob  about  midway  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  large  pouch,  with  which 
])elicans  are  armed,  is  used  as  a  dip  net  to  secure  their 
food,  which  consists  of  small  fish.  The  White  Pelican 
scoops  up  fish  as  he  swims  along  the  surface  of  the 
water;  when  he  has  his  pouch  partially  filled,  he  tilts 
his  head,  contracts  the  pouch,  thereby  squeezing  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  sides  of  his  mouth,  and  swallows  his  fish. 

sticks  and  weeds  on  the  ground  on  islands 
or  shores  of  inland  lakes.  They  breed  in  colonies,  and 
lav  their  eggs  in  June.  The  two  or  three  eggs  are  pure 
wiiite  (3.45x2.30). 


Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  from  Utah  and  Minn, 
northward.  Winters  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  Florida; 
rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


BROWN  PELICAN 

126.  Pelecanus  occidentalis.  4.5  feet. 

Pouch  greenish;  eye  wliite;  back  of  neck  in  breeding 
season,  rich  velvety  brown;  at  other  seasons  the  whole 
head  is  white.  Tliese  pelicans  nest  abundantly  on  some 
of  the  islands  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  on  Pelican 
Island  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  sometimes  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Soutli  Carolina.  Like  the 
White  Pelican,  this  species  lives  chietly  upon  small  fish, 
but  they  procure  them  in  a  diherent  manner.  They  are 
continually  circling  about  at  a  low  elevation  aliove  the 
water  and,  upon  sighting  a  school  of  fish,  will  plunge 
headfirst  into  it,  securing  as  many  as  possible. 

Nest. — Either  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees,  in  the 
latter  case  being  more  bulky  than  in  the  former;  com¬ 
posed  of  sticks  and  weeds.  The  three  to  five  eggs  that 
they  lay  are  pure  white  with  the  chalky  covering  com¬ 
mon  to  eggs  of  birds  belonging  to  this  order. 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  on  the  South 
Atlantic,  north  to  South  Carolina;  later  may  casually 
stray  tj  New  England;  winters  on  the  South  Atlantic 
‘^nd  Gulf  coasts. 
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MAN-O’-WAR  BIRDS — Family  Fregatidse 
MAN-O’-WAR  BIRD;  FRIGATE  BIRD 

I2S.  Frrffdta  nquiln.  40  in. 

Eye  brown;  bill  long,  comparatively  slender,  and  flesh 
colored;  gular  sac  orange;  feet  small  and  weak,  with 
tbe  four  toes  joined  by  webs.  Frigate  birds  are  strictly 
maritime;  they  nest  in  large  colonies  and  usually  travel 
in  large  companies.  In  e.xpanse  of  wing  compared  to 
size  of  body  they  are  unequalled  by  any  other  bird,  and 
in  power  of  flight  they  are  only  surpassed,  possibly,  by 
the  albatrosses.  They  can  walk  only  with  difficulty  and 
are  very  poor  swimmers,  owing  to  their  small  feet  and 
long  tail,  but  they  are  complete  masters  of  the  air 
and  delight  to  soar  at  great  heights.  Their  food  of 
small  flsh  is  secured  by  plunging,  or  preying  upon 
other  sea  birds. 

Nest. — A  low,  frail  platform  of  sticks  in  the  tops  of 
bushes  or  low  trees.  They  lay  but  a  single  white  egg 
in  March  or  April;  size  2.80x  1.90. 

Breeds  in  the  Bahamas,  West  Indies,  Lower  California 
and  possibly  on  some  of  the  Florida  Keys. 
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ORDER  ANSERES 
AMERICAN  MERGANSER 
120.  Mergus  americanus.  25  in. 


I 


Bill,  feet  and  eye  red  in  male,  the  former  with  a  black 
stripe  along  the  top;  plumage  black  and  white,  with  a 
greenish-black  head;  no  crest.  Female  gray  and  white, 
with  brown  head,  crested;  chin  white;  eye  yellow.  These 
birds  have  the  bill  long,  not  flattened,  but  edged  with 
sharp  teeth  to  grasp  the  flsh,  upon  which  they  live  to  a 
great  extent.  They  are  exceptionally  good  swimmers 
for  members  of  this  family,  and  can  chase  and  catch 
their  fish,  using  their  wings  to  aid  their  legs  in  pro¬ 
pelling  them  through  the  water. 

Nest. — In  holes  of  trees,  cavities  among  the  rocks,  or 
less  often  on  the  ground.  The  nest  is  made  of  leaves 
and  grasses  and  lined  with  downy  feathers  from  the 
breast  of  the  female.  The  0  to  9  eggs  are  creamy-butT 
( 2.7  X  1.75)  ;  June. 

Range. — Whole  of  North  America.  Breeds  from  New 
Brunswick.  North  Dakota  and  California,  northward. 
Winters  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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KED-FREASTED  MERGANSER 

130.  Mergus  serrator.  22  in. 

Eyo,  bill  and  feet  red,  like  those  of  the  last  species, 
but  the  bead  is  crested  on  the  male,  as  well  as  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  a  band  across  his  breast  is  mixed  rusty  and 
black  streaks.  The  female  has  not  as  brightly  colored 
a  head  as  the  female  of  the  American  ^Merganser,  and 
the  throat  is  not  pure  white.  They  can  be  distinguished 
in  any  plumage,  from  the  fact  that  the  nostril  is  nearer 
the  eye  than  it  is  the  tip  of  the  bill,  while  that  of  the 
last  species  is  located  midway  between  the  eye  and  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  species  that  is  most  often 
found  in  salt  water.  It  is  also  found  inland  but  not 
as  commonly  as  the  last. 

Notes. — A  low  croak. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  concealed  in  tufts  of  long  grass 
or  overhanging  rocks.  Their  5  to  10  eggs  are  olive  buff 
in  color  (2.50x  1.70);  June,  July. 

Range. — Breeds  from  INIaine  and  111.,  northward;  win¬ 
ters  throughout  the  United  Stat<'s. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER 
131.  Lophodytes  cuciillatus.  17  in. 

Dill  short  compared  to  those  of  other  mergansers,  and 
black.  It  is  not  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  duck, 
because  of  its  small  size  and  the  large  crest  with  which 
both  sexes  are  adorned,  that  of  the  male  being  black 
.with  a  large,  white  patch,  and  that  of  the  female  plain 
brown. 

The  male  has  the  power  of  raising  or  lowering  his 
crest;  when  excited  he  will  at  times  repeatedly  open 
and  shut  it  like  a  fan.  When  at  a  distance  on  the. 
water,  the  male  .blight  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the 
Duftle-head,  as  that  species  also  has  white  on  the  head, 
but  its  back  also  is  largely  white.  Both  male  and 
iemale  have  yellow  eyes. 

Notes. — Low,  muttered  croakings. 

Nest. — In  holes  of  trees  on  the  banks  of,  or  near, 
streams  or  lakes.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  lined 
with  grasses  and  down,  and  on  this  they  lay  8  to  12 
grayish  white  eggs  (2.15x1.70);  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  throughout  the  L".  S.,  but  most 
abundantly  north  of  our  borders;  winters  in  the  South. 


MALLARD 

132.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  23  in. 

Male. — Head,  green;  speculum  purplish-blue;  bill 
olive-green;  legs  orange;  eyes  brown.  The  female  most 
closely  resembles  the  Black  Duck  but  is  lighter  colored, 
more  brownish,  and  the  speculum,  or  wing  patch,  is 
always  bordered  with  white.  This  species  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  valuable  of  ducks.  It  is  the 
cogener  of  the  domestic  ducks,  and  is  largely  used  as  a 
table  bird. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  mollusks  and  tender 
grasses.  These  they  usually  get  in  shallow  water  by 
“tipping  up.”  that  is,  reaching  the  bottom  without 
going  entirely  under  water.  They  also  A'isit  meadows 
and  the  edges  of  grain  and  rice  fields  for  food. 

Notes. — A  nasal  “quack/’  often  rapidly  repeated  when 
they  are  feeding. 

Nest. — Of  grass,  lined  Avith  downy  feather-s,  concealed 
in  tufts  of  grass  near  the  water’s  edge.  The  0  to  lU 
eggs  are  huffy  or  olive-greenish  (2.25x  1.65). 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  northern  tier  of  states 
northward;  winters  in  southern  half  of  the  U.  S. 
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BLACK  DUCK 


133.  Anns  nihriprs.  22  in. 

General  plumage  mottled  blackish,  the  feathers  hav¬ 
ing  lighter  edges;  throat,  huffy,  streaked  witli  blackish; 
crown  and  line  through  eye,  nearly  solid  blackish;  specu¬ 
lum  bluish-purj)le,  with  no  white;  bill  greenish-black; 
legs  brownish,  Black  Ducks  breed  locally  in  ])airs, 
throughout  northern  rnited  States  and  southern  fan- 
ada.  This  is  the  species  most  often  seen  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  When  in  flight,  it  can  usually  l)e  recognized  by 
the  dark  colored  underparts  and  the  white  lining  to  the 
wings.  Its  habits  are  just  like  those  of  the  Mallard, 
with  which  it  is  closely  related. 

Notes. — A  “  quack,’'  like  that  of  the  Mallard. 

Nest, — Placed  on  the  ground,  not  far  distant  from  the 
water’s  edge;  made  of  grass  and  feathers;  the  6  to  10 
eggs  are  buff-colored  (2.30x  1.70)  ;  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally .  from  X.  Y.  and  Iowa  north¬ 
ward;  winters  south  to  the  Gulf. 


FLORIDA  DUCK 

134.  Anas  fulvigida.  21  in. 

]\Iiicli  ligliter  than  the  lllaek  Duck,  all  the  feathers 
being  broadly  margined  with  biifTv;  throat  nearly  clear 
bnlfy  without  markings.  The  habits  of  this  species, 
which  is  restricted  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast  to 
Louisiana,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  northern  Black 
Duck. 

Notes. — Precisely  like  those  of  the  Mallard. 

Nest. — Of  grass  and  down,  on  the  ground,  the  eggs 
being  like  those  of  the  Black  Duck  but  averaging  a 
trifle  smaller  (2.15x1.50);  April. 

Range. — Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast  to  La.;  resident. 
134a.,  ^Mottled  Duck  (A.  f.  maculosa),  is  very  similar 
to  the  Florida  species,  but  is  mottled  with  black  on  the 
belly,  instead  of  streaked.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Texas  and  north  to  Kansas. 
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GADWALL 


135.  Chaitlelasmus  strepenis.  20  in. 


Male  with  chestnut  wing  coverts  and  white  speculum; 

,  of  wings  white;  eyes  brown.  The  female  is  sinii’- 

j  lar,  but  the  back  and  wings  are  brownish-trrav  and  the 
I  speculum  gray  and  white.  A  rather  rare  niigrant  in 
JNew  England,  common  in  the  Middle  States  and  abun- 
dant  west,  of  the  :Mississippi.  They  are  usuallv  found 
J  in  meado^^s  and  gram  fields  bordering  marshes  or  lakes. 

As  is  usual  with  ducks,  these  do  most  of  their  feedim^ 
j,  early  m  the  morning  or  after  dusk,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the-'day  in  sleeping.  Thev  are  of  the 
most  active  and  noisy  of  ducks,  which  accounts  for  their 
Eatin  name  strepenis,”  meaning  noisv. 

Notes.— A  rapid,  shrill  quacking. 


Nest.  Feather-lined  hollows  in  the  ground,  concealed 
by  patches  of  weeds  or  tall  grass.  Eggs  7  to  10,  creamv 
buff  color  (2.10x1.60);  May,  June. 

Range —Xorthern  Hemisphere;  breeds  in  northern 
Lnited  states,  except  the  eastern  portion,  and  in  Can¬ 
ada;  winters  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
6 


WIDGEON 

Marcca  penclope.  10  in. 


Crown  ])iiny;  lu'ad  reddisli  brown;  wing  coverts  whiU;; 
spociilnin  gre'cn.  Female  with  blackish  speculum,  and  a 
pale,  rusty  head,  neck,  breast  and  sides,  streaked  or 
barred  with  blackish.  The  Widgeon  is  an  Old  World 
duck  that  rarely,  and  accidentally,  strays  to  our  At¬ 
lantic  or  Pacific  coasts.  It  breeds  in  America  only  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as  the 
next  s])ecies,  our  American  Widgeon. 

In  the  Old  World  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
of  table  ducks.  Its  food  consists  of  marine  and  fresh- 
waC'r  insects,  small  shell-fish,  seaweed  and  grass.  Its 
nidification  is  just  like  that  of  the  Baldpate. 
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BALDPATE;  AMERICAN  WIDGEON 

137.  Mareca  americana.  19  in. 


Win^  covei  ts  and  top  of  head  wliito;  rest  of  head  and 
neck  hnely  specked  with  black;  specnluni  and  broad 
stri])e  back  of  eye,  green;  female,  similar  but  with  the 
whole  bead  specked,  and  with  no  green  on  the  ears. 
They  can  usually  be  identified  at  a  distance  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  dark  areas,  and  when  flying  by  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  underparts,  Baldpates  are  common  and  well 
known  birds  throughout  Xorth  America,  where  they  are 
called  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  most  of  which  refer 
to  the  bald  a])])earance  of  the  top  of  the  head,  owing  to 
the  white  feathers.  Their  food  consists  of  mollusks, 
insects,  grain,  and  tender  shoots  of  grass;  tludr  Ih'sli  is, 
consequently,  very  palatable  and  they  are  much  sought 
as  table  birds. 

Notes. — A  shrill,  clear  whistle. 

Nest. — Of  grass,  lined  with  feathers  from  the  breast 
of  the  female;  situated  on  the  ground  in  tall  grass  near 
the  water’s  edge.  8  to  10  bull’  eggs  (2.15x1.50)  ;  June, 
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GREEN-WINGED  TEAL 

139.  Xettion  carolinense.  14  in. 


Head  i'(Ml(lisli-biown ;  speculum  and  large  patch  back 
of  eye.  gi'cen;  a  white  crescent  in  front  of  wing.  Female 
with  the  head  and  neck  whitish,  finely  streaked  witli 
dusky;  wings  as  in  male.  Tliese  ducks  are  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  are  rather  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Xew  England.  Tliey  are  usually  seen  in  flocks 
of  ten  or  a  dozen,  and  often  a  single  bird,  or  two  or 
three,  may  be  found  with  a  flock  of  iNIallards.  Thej^ 
frequent  ponds,  marshes  and  rush-grown  shores  of  creeks, 
rivers  or  lakes,  feeding  upon  shellfish,  insects,  aquatic 
])lants  and  seeds. 

Notes. — Shrill,  piping  whistles,  rapidly  repeated. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  under  the  shelter  of  tall  grass; 
it  is  made  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  lined  witli  featliers. 
They  lay  from  5  to  9  eggs,  huffy  (1.85xl.2o);  iMay, 
J  line. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  northern  tier  of  states  north¬ 
ward;  winters  from  Va.,  Ill.  and  British  Columbia, 
sontbward. 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL 
140.  Querquedula  discors.  15.5  in. 

Male. — Head  gray,  with  a  white  crescent  in  front  of 
the  eye;  underparts  huffy,  heavily  spotted  with  black; 
wing  coverts  blue;  speculum  green.  Female  similar  to 
the  female  Green-winged  Teal,  but  with  blue  wing  cov- 
•erts.  Teal  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  other  ducks 
by  their  small  size;  the  present  species  can  usually  be 
separated  from  the  last,  by  the  darker  underparts,  the 
longer  neck  and  smaller  head.  Their  flight  is  very 
rapid;  it  probably  appears  to  be  more  rapid  than  that 
of  other  ducks  because  of  the  much  smaller  size  of  the 
Teal.  They  usually  fly  in  compact  lines  and  when  ready 
to  alight,  do  so  very  precipitously. 

Notes. — A  weak,  but  rapidly  uttered  quacking. 

Nest. — Made  of  weeds,  placed  in  tall  grass  bordering 
marshes  or  ponds.  0  to  10  buffy  eggs  are  laid  during 
May  or  June.  (1.90x1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  from  ]\Iaine,  Ohio  and  Kansas  north¬ 
ward;  winters  in  the  lower  half  of  eastern  United 
States. 
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CINNAMON  TEAL 

141.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.  IG  in. 


Male  with  the  wliole  head,  neck  and  underparts  bright 
ciniianion;  wings  as  in  the  Blue-winged  species.  Female 
similar  to  the  female  Blue-wing,  but  more  rusty  below, 
and  the  throat  is  tinted  or  quite  dark,  while  that  of 
the  last  species  is  usually  light.  These  beautiful  birds 
are  very  abundant  west  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  but 
are  of  only  casual  or  accidental  occurrence  east  of  the 
^lississippi  Valley  and  sometimes  Southern  Florida. 
Their  favorite  nesting  places  are  in  fields  of  tall  grass 
or  clover,  in  close  proximity  to  marshes  or  ponds. 

Nest. — Comi)actly  woven  of  grasses  and  lined  with 
down;  they  lay  from  eight  to  as  many  as  thirteen  butty 
white  eggs,  size  1.85x  1.35;  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  In  Western  United  States  and  British 
Columbia.  Occurs  rarely  in  the  Mississippi  A'alley, 
Soiitherii  Texas  and  Florida. 
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SHOVELLER 

142.  Spatula  clypeata.  20  in. 


liill  and  imudi  broader  at  the  tij)  tlun  at  the 

base;  head  and  speculum  green;  belly  reddish-brown; 
breast  and  back,  white;  wing  coverts,  pale  blue;  eye 
yellow;  feet  orange.  Female  with  head,  neck  and  under¬ 
parts,  brownish-yellow,  specked  or  streaked  with  dusky; 
wings  as  in  the  male,  but  not  as  brightly  colored. 
Easily  recognized  in  any  plumage  by  the  large,  broad 
bill.  If  it  were  not  for  this  large  and  ungainly  shajK-d 
bill,  this  species  might  be  classed  as  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  ducks,  when  in  full  plumage,  which  is  only 
during  the  breeding  season;  at  other  seasons  the  head 
of  the  male  is  largely  mixed  with  blackish. 

Nest. — Of  fine  grasses  and  weeds,  lined  with  feathers; 
they  lay  G  to  10  grayish  eggs  (2.10x1.50);  May. 

Range. — Whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Breeds 
in  America,  from  Minnesota  and  Dakota  northwards, 
and  locally  farther  south;  winters  on  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts;  rare  during  migrations  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast. 


PINTAIL 

143.  Dafila  acuta.  22  in. 


Tail  pointod,  and,  in  tlie  male,  with  the  two  central 
feathers  considerably  lengthened;  neck  unusually  long 
and  slender  for  a  duck;  form  more  slender  than  that 
of  other  ducks.  Male  with  brownish  head  and  stripe 
down  back  of  neck;  back  and  sides  barred  with  black 
and  white;  s])eculum  green,  bordered  with  white  or  buff. 
Female  mottled  brownish,  huffy  and  black,  but  to  be 
known  by  the  sharply  pointed  tail  feathers  and  long 
neck;  speculum  brownish.  These  ducks  are  strong  swim¬ 
mers  and  good  fliers,  but  poor  divers;  they  get  their 
food  the  same  as  does  the  Mallard  by  “  tipping  up,” 
their  long  neck  enabling  them  to  feed  in  comparatively 
deep  water.  They  are  quite  timid  and  lurk  in  the  tall 
grass  of  the  marshes  during  the  daytime,  feeding  chiefly 
after  dark. 

Notes. — Quacks  like  those  of  the  Mallard. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  and  like  that  of  other  ducks, 
well  lined  with  feathers;  6  to  12  eggs  (2.20x  1.50). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Ill.  and  Iowa  northward;  win¬ 
ters  in  southern  half  of  the  U.  S. 


WOOD  DUCK 

144.  Aix  sponsa.  19  in. 

Head  crested  in  both  sexes,  the  feathers  being  espe¬ 
cially  lengthened  on  the  nape.  No  other  American  duck 
that  can  possibly  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  male 
,\Vood  Duck  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  its  cnly  rival  being  the  gaily  col¬ 
ored  Mandarin,  of  China.  In  summer,  they  may  be 
found  about  the  edges  of  clear  ponds  or  lakes,  especially 
those  located  in  woods  remote  from  human  habitations. 
They  are  very  local  in  their  distribution  and  only  one 
or  two  pairs  will  be  found  in  a  locality.  In  most  parts 
of  their  range  they  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers. 

Notes. — A  soft  whistled  “  peet,  peet  ”  and  a  squawky, 
danger-note  like  “  hoo-eek,  hoo-eek.” 

Nest. — In  the  hollow  of  a  tree  usually  near  the  water’s 
edge.  The  bottom  is  lined  with  soft  downy  feathers, 
and  8  to  15  bulfy  eggs  are  laid  (2.00x  1.50). 

Range. — Whole  of  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada,  breeding  locally  throughout  the  range.  Win¬ 
ters  in  southern  half  of  the  U.  S. 
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REDHEAD 


140.  Mariln  nmericana.  19  in. 

Note  the  .sliape  of  tlu;  hill  of  this  speeics^  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  similarly  colored  Canvas-hack,  The  male 
Redhead  has  a  bluish  bill  with  a  black  tip,  and  his  hack 
is  much  darker  than  that  of  the  Canvas-back;  eye  yel¬ 
low.  The  female  has  the  throat  white  and  the  back 
plain  grayish-brown,  without  bars.  Redheads  dive  and 
swim  with  great  agility;  they  feed  largely  upon  water 
jdants  and  mollusks  which  they  get  from  the  bottom  of 
ponds,  or  along  the  seashore.  They  breed  very  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  ^.loughs  of  the  prairies  in  the  Northwest. 

Notes. — A  hollow,  rapid  croaking. 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  lined  with  feathers,  in  marshes. 
Their  6  to  12  eggs  are  huffy  white  (2.40x  1.70);  May, 
J  line. 

Range. — Breeds  chiefly  in  the  interior,  from  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  northward,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  north 
from  Maine.  Winters  in  southern  part  of  the  U.  S. 


CANVAS-BACK 
147.  Marila  vallisneria.  21  in. 

Differs  from  the  Eeclliead  in  tlie  sliape  of  its  black 
bill,  its  blackish  forehead,  very  light  hack  and  red  eyes. 
The  female  has  the  hack  grayish-brown,  finely  barred 
with  black.  Like  the  last  species.  Canvas-backs  are 
.excellent  swimmers  and  divers,  and  can  secure  their 
food  from  a  considerable  depth.  In  winter  they  are 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maryland  southwaid,  and  are  one  of  the  most  persist¬ 
ently  hunted  birds,  for  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed, 
and  thej’  have  a  high  market  value.  They  are  seen  in 
large  flocks,  and  are  diflicult  to  approach,  but  are  said 
to  decoy  as  easily  as  any  other. 

Notes. — Harsh  croaks,  little  different  from  those  of 
the  Redhead. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  in  marshes  or  sloughs,  the 
hollow  being  lined  with  grasses  and  featluus  from  the 
breast  of  the  female;  (5  to  10  eggs  (2.40  x  1.70)- 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  from  ^Minnesota  and 
Dakota  northward;  winters  from  ^Maryland  and  British 
Columbia  southward.  Rare  in  New  England. 
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'  AMERICAN  SCAUP  DUCK 

148.  Marila  marila.  18  in. 

Head  black,  glossed  with  greenish;  speculum  white; 
bill  dull  bluish;  eye  yellow.  Female  resembles  that  of 
the  Redhead,  but  has  a  white  speculum.  These  ducks 
aie  ])erhaj)s  better  known  as  Rlue-bills,  than  as  Scaup 
Ducks,  d'hey  are  one  of  the  most  abundant  migrants 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  family,  diving  at  the  Hash  of  a  gun. 

Notes. — A  peculiar  grunting  quack. 

Nest. — Of  grass  and  feathers  on  the  ground  in 
marshes. 

Range. — Breeds  from  IMinnesota  and  Dakota  north¬ 
ward.  Winters  south  of  New  England. 

LESSER  SCAUP  DUCK 

149.  Marila  affi7iis.  17  in. 

Slightly  smaller  than  the  last,  and  with  the  head  of 
the  male  glossed  purple  instead  of  green. 

Range. — Breeding  range  same  as  that  of  the  last; 
winters  in  the  southern  half  of  the  U.  S. 
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RING-NECKED  DUCK 
150.  Marila  collaris.  17  in. 

Male  witli  a  narrow  chestnut  neck  ring;  head  glossed 
with  purple;  back  black;  chin  white;  bill  blackish,  with 
a  bluish  band  near  the  end;  eye  yellow.  Female  with 
white  clieeks,  eye  ring  and  region  about  the  base  of  the 
bill;  otherwise  similar  to  the  female  of  the  Redhead, 
but  smaller. 

These  ducks  are  usually  met  in  flocks  of  from  one 
to  three  dozen,  the  same  as  the  preceding  two  black¬ 
headed  ducks.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  they  are 
ecjually  agile  when  in  the  water.  They  are  seen  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  only  in  winter,  and  remain  just  as 
far  north  as  the  water  remains  open. 

Notes. — A  low  grunting  “cpianck.” 

Nest. — Of  grasses  and  feathers  in  mar.shes  and  on 
bogs.  The  G  to  10  eggs  are  grayish-white  (2.25x  1.00)  ; 
June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  of  ^linnesota  north¬ 
wards;  winters  throughout  the  United  States. 


BUFFLE-HEAD 

15.3.  Charitonetta  alheola.  14  in. 


Head  iridescent  with  green,  purple  and  blue,  and  with 
a  large  white  patch  extending  from  eye  to  eye,  across 
the  back  of  tlie  puffy  crest.  Female  with  a  wliite  patcli 
on  either  side  of  lier  brownish  head;  speculum  white. 
They  are  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names  such  as 
“Butter  Ball,”  “Spirit  Duck,”  “Dipper,”  etc.,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  refer  to  the  celerity  with  which  they 
can  disappear  under  the  water.  They  are  always  on 
the  alert  and  will  dive  at  the  ffash  of  a  gun.  They  are 
able  to  continue  incessant  diving  for  a  long  period  and 
can  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time.  Their  flight  is 
v(*ry  ra])id,  and  when  alighting  in  the  water  they  make 
considerable  splash,  but  can  take  wing  from  it  easier 
than  the  majority  of  ducks. 

Notes. — A  single  guttural  croak. 

Nest. — In  hollow  trees;  eggs  greenish  gray  (2.00x 
1.40)  ;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
U.  S.  northward;  winters  throughout  the  U.  S. 


AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE 

151.  Clangula  clangula  americnna.  20  in. 

Head  puffy,  or  sli^litly  crested.  Male  witli.  "reenisli 
li(‘ad  and  a  round  white  si)ot  between  bill  and  eye. 
Female  with  a  brownish  bead  and  white  speculum. 
Notes. — A  hoarse  croak,  rarely  uttered. 

Nest. — In  cavities  of  hollow  trees  near  ponds  or  on 
th(‘  hanks  of  streams.  (I  to  10  grayish  grt^en  eggs  (2.30  x 
1.70);  dune. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  of  states,  northward ;  winters  throughout  the 

U.  S. 

^  BARROW  GOLDEN-EYE 

152.  Clangula  islandica.  20  in. 

Head  bluish  with  a  white  crescent  at  base  of  hill; 
eye  bright  yellow  in  both  this  and  the  last  species; 
female  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  preceding, 
although  the  hill  of  the  present  species  is  shorter  and 
comparatively  higher  at  the  base. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Northern  U.  S.  north  to  Labra¬ 
dor  and  Alaska,  and  in  the  Rockies,  south  to  Colorado; 
winters  in  the  northern  half  of  the  U.  S. 


OLD  SQUAW;  LONG-TAILED  DUCK 

154,  Harelda  Jiyemalis.  5  21;  $  10  in. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  very  few  ducks  that  change 
tlieir  plumages  in  summer  and  winter.  The  female  is 
marked  similarly  to  the  male  but  is  very  much  duller 
colored,  and  lacks  the  long  tail  feathers  with  which 
the  male  is  adorned.  They  are  sea  ducks  and,  while 
they  are  usually  found  to  some  extent  on  some  of  tlu? 
larger  lakes  or  ponds,  during  migrations,  they  are  very 
abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  are  excellent 
swimmers  and  dive  to  great  depths  in  search  of  food. 
It  is  said  (Nelson)  that  in  their  summer  home,  during 
the  mating  season,  they  frequently  dive  under  the  water 
from  the  air,  a  habit  that  none  of  the  other  ducks,  ex¬ 
cept  rarely  the  Pintail,  indulge  in. 

Notes. — A  confused,  but  rather  musical  gabbling. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  near  water;  thickly  lined  with 
downy  feathers;  eggs  laid  in  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador  and  Alaska  north¬ 
ward;  winters  south  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley. 


HARLEQUIN  DUCK 

i  155.  Ilistrionicus  histrioniciis.  17  in. 

I  .Male  very  xldly  and  handsomely  marked,  as  shown; 

I  lemale  blackish-brown,  lijihter  below  and  with  a  whitish 
spot  before  and  one  behind  each  eye.  During;  the  win- 
I  ter,  they  are  seen  in  Hocks  otl  the  coast,  from  Maine 
and  sometimes  from  Lonji  Island  Sound  northward.  In 
summer,  they  are  usually  found  only  in  pairs  along 
rivers  or  creeks,  and  in  the  Rocky  :Mountaiiis  they  fre- 
(pient  the  turbulent  streams  that‘are  the  homes  of  the 
i  Water  Ou/.el.  Wliea.  swimming.  Harlequins  sit  high  in 
the  water,  but  they  are  able  to  get  under  the  surface 
with  the  greatest  of  speed. 

Notes. — A  rapidly  uttered,  clattering  whistle. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  in  crevices  under  rocks,  the 
hollow  being  well  lined  with  down;  also  said  to  nest 
in  hollow  trees;  their  5  to  8  eggs  are  greenish-buff  and 
measure  2.30x1.00;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  New  Brunswick  north  and  north¬ 
west  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  south  in  the 
Rockies  to  Colorado-  winters  south  to  the  Middle  States 
,  and  Calif. 
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LABRADOR  DOCK 

15().  (Unnpiorhynchuft  lahradorius.  20  in. 


X* 


Male  willi  tlM“  lu'ad,  breast  and  wings,  white;  narrow 
strij)e  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  down  the  back  of 
the  neck,  ring  around  the  neck,  back,  primaries  and 
entire  underparts,  black.  Female  mottled  brownisli-gray 
and  blackish,  with  white  speculum. 

J^abrador  Ducks  were  never  very  alnindant  within  the 
memory  of  any  living  ])erson,  but  they  were  occasion¬ 
ally  shot  and  were  found  sometimes  in  the  Xew  York 
markets.  At  that  time  little  heed  was  paid  to  them 
and  they  became  extinct  before  anyone  realized  the 
fact.  Their  record  has  been  traced  down  to  1875,  since 
which  time  none  have  been  taken.  As  far  as  known 
there  are  but  38  or  40  of  tbem  preserved.  They  were 
formerly  found  from  Long  Island  Sound  north  to  Lab¬ 
rador. 
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NORTHERN  EIDER 

150,  Som(ftcria  inoUissima  horcalis.  23  in. 

Base  of  bill  extends  on  either  side  of  forehead  in  a 
point,  a  mark  that  will  distinguish  it  from  the  next 
and  very  similar  s])ecies,  in  any  ]>luma<re.  The  female 
Eider  presents  a  most  remarkable  ditFerence  in  ])liima^e 
from  that  of  the  male.  and.  unlike  the  females  of  most 
species,  is  a  very  handsome  bird. 

Nest. — Of  <rrasses  line<l  with  down;  concealed  in  tall 
tjrass  or  under  hushes;  the  t)  to  10  egjjs  are  greenish- 
drab  (3.00x2.0(0;  May.  June. 

Range. — Breeds  on  .Labrador  and  Greenland  coasts. 

AMERICAN  EIDER 

1()0.  Soniafcria  (Ircsscri.  23  in. 

This  is  the  Eider  that  is  nsnally  seen  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  is  the  only  one  that  breeds  south  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  The  base  of  the  bill,  that  encroaches  on  either  side 
of  the  forehead  is  rounded,  and  broader  than  that  of 
the.  last.  They  nest  from  Maine  (rarely)  northward, 
and  winter  sonth  to  Long  Island. 
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KING  EIDER 

1G2.  Somatcria  spectahilis.  23  in. 

'Jlie  feathers  of  the  sides  of  tlie  ])ill  of  this  species 
do  not  read)  to  the  nostril,  wliile  in  the  two  preceding 
ones,  tliey  do.  This  is  tlie  cliief  point  of  difference  in 
distinguishing  the  females,  which  very  closely  resenihle 
each  other.  Adult  males,  as  can  he  seen,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  Eiders.  As  is  usual  Avitli  the 
Eiders,  the  male  of  this  sj)ecies  moults  to  a  plumage 
resemhling  that  of  the  female,  diu'ing  the  late  summer, 
when  he  has  shed  his  wing  feathers  and  is,  foi-  a  period 
flightless.  This  is  a  ])art  of  Xatui’c’s  ])lau  to  give  her 
feathered  children  j)rotection  when  they  most  need  it. 
While  the  females  are  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  they  are 
doserted  l)y  the  males,  which  congregate  in  large  flocks, 
and  drift  aimlessly  about  until  joined  by  the  females 
in  Fall. 

Nest. — A  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  feath¬ 
ers.  Eggs  like  tl.ujse  of  the  last  species. 

Range. — Breeds  from  northern  Labrador  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  Alaska,  northward;  winters  south  to  Maine 
and  casually  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
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AMERICAN  SCOTER 

1()3.  Oidemia  americana.  19  in. 


Adult  male,  entirely  black;  bill  black  with  enlarged 
base  yellow;  eye  brown.  Female  plain  brownish-black, 
lighter  below.  All  the  Scoters  are  better  known  to 
sportsmen  as  “coots,”  this  species  being  the  Butter- 
bjlled  Coot,  while  the  female  is  the  Gray  Coot. 

Notes. — A  long  musical  whistle.  (Elliott). 

Nest. — On  the  ground  usually  well  concealed.  Their 
0  to  10  eggs  are  a  creamy  bull*  color  (2.50  x  1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador  northward.  \\’inters 
south  to  the  ^Middle  States  and  Lake  States. 

WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER 
105.  Oidemia  dcglandi.  22  in. 

This  species  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Scoters  win¬ 
tering  off  the  Xew  England  coast,  where  they  congregate 
in  immense  “  rafts,”  lloating  off  shore. 

Nest. — Concealed  in  long  grass,  lined  with  feathers; 
5  to  8  huffy  eggs  (2.75x  1.85)  ;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  North  Dakota  and  Newfound 
land  northward;  winters  in  the  northern  half  of  U.  S. 


SURF  SCOTER 

IGG.  Oiilcinia  pcrspicillata.  20  in. 

ISIale  l)lack  with  a  white  patch  on  top  of  the  head 
and  another  on  the  nape;  eye  white;  bill  red,  white  and 
yellow,  with  a  lar*2:e  black  spot  near  the  base.  Female 
a  nniform  grayish  brown,  lighter  below,  with  a  whitish 
patch  in  front  of  each  eye;  young  birds  are  like  the 
female  but  also  have  a  white  patch  back  of  the  eye. 
That  they  are  very  abundant  is  apparent  from  the  size 
of  a  single  flock  seen  by  Nelson  about  10  miles  out  to 
sea  from  St.  ^lichaels.  Alaska;  it  formed  a  continuous 
band  for  about  10  miles  in  length  and  from  a  half  to 
threequarteis  of  a  mile  in  width.  All  the  “Coots” 
have  heavy  bodies,  making  it  rather  ditlicult  for  them 
to  rise  from  the  water,  along  which  they  run  for  a  few 
vards  before  springing  into  the  air. 

Nest. — A  feather  lined  hollow  on  the  ground,  like  that 
of  other  ducks;  eggs  creamy  buff  (2.40  x  1.70). 


Range. — Breeds  from  Newfoundland,  ^lanitoba,  and 
British  Columbia  northward;  winters  soutl(,  to  Virginia, 
Ohio  and  California. 
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RUDDY  DUCK 

1()7.  ErisDiaf ura  ja niairrnsis.  15  in. 

Hill  sliurl.  broad,  with  an  uptnrnod  a ppoaranrc ;  tail 
feathers  very  narrow,  stilV  and  ])ointed.  Male  in  siiin- 
nier,  with  black  crown,  whitish  cheeks,  throat  and  belly, 
nnd  reddish-brown  hack,  breast  and  sides.  In  winter, 
the  cheeks  are  duller  colored  and  the  hack  mixed  with 
grayish.  Female  with  crown,  hack  and  sides  grayish; 
che<^ks  showing  traces  of  white  as  on  the  male.  These 
ducks  are  very  sprightly,  either  in  tlie  water,  on  land, 
or  a-wing.  Their  iliglit  is  very  raj)id,  their  stilf,  short 
wings  producing  a  buzzing  sound  that  gives  them  the 
local  name  of  Bumble  Bee  Coot.  They  have  a  great 
variety  of  names  referring  to  some  character  of  their 
form,  such  as  Broad-hill  Dipper,  Bull-neck,  Bristle- 
tail,  etc. 

Nest. — Of  grasses  or  rushes,  lined  with  down,  placed 
in  tall  grass  near  the  water  or  in  clumps  of  rushes 
growing  out  of  the  water;  (i  to  12  grayish  eggs  (2.40x 
1.75),  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  of  northern  U.  S.  and 
in  Canada;  winters  in  southern  United  States. 
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LESSER  SNOW  GOOSE 
IGO.  Chen  hypehoreus.  25  in. 

i’liiinage  entirely  white;  ends  of  primaries  black;  top 
and  back  of  bead  sometimes  tinged  with  rusty;  bill  and 
feet  red;  eye  brown.  This  variety  is  like  the  next,  wbicb 
is  the  bird  commonly  seen  in  the  East,  altbough  the 
Lesser  Goose  is  found  east  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

GREATER  SNOW  GOOSE 

lG9a.  C.  h.  nivalis.  33  in. 

Snow  Geese  trac’d  in  large  flocks,  the  same  as  do  the 
Canada  Geese,  led  by  an  old  male  that  has  traveled  the 
airy  road  many  times  before.  At  times,  flocks  are  seen 
on  the  prairies,  so  large  that  they  give  the  ground  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow.  They  are  very 
wary  and  will  ail  take  flight  at  the  first  alarm. 

Notes. — Usually  silent,  but  they  somttimes  “  bonk.” 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  lined 
with  down;  5  to  8  buffy  white  eggs  (3.40x2.40)  ;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast. 


BLUE  GOOSE 

169.1.  Chen  ccerulescens.  28  in. 

Head  and  neck  white,  often  tinged  with  rusty  on  the 
face;  underparts  brownisli-gray.  Young  birds  are  simi¬ 
lar  but  the  head  is  brownish;  bill  and  feet  reddish; 
eye  brown.  This  handsome  goose  is  found  only  in  the 
interior,  but  a  few  accidental  birds  have  been  taken  on 
the  Atlantic  and  two  on  the  Pacific  coasts.  While  it 
is  not  an  abundant  species,  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  are 
often  seen  in  the  .Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  some¬ 
times  seen  with  Snow  Geese,  but  for  the  most  part  keep 
by  themselves.  On  their  march  to  their  breeding  grounds 
they  branch  off  from  the  routes  chosen  by  the  Snow  Geese, 
and  turn  to  the  eastward,  breeding  east  of  Hudson  Bay, 
while  the  white  geese  are  found  chiefly  to  the  westward. 

Nest. — A  glass-lined  depression  on  the  ground;  eggf 
deep  buff  color  (2.50x  1.75);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  in 
Labrador;  winters  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  migrating  through  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


C-ir'' 
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AMERICAN  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE 
171a.  Anscr  alhifrons  (jamhcli.  28  in. 

Forelioad,  wliitn;  liead  and  neck  j^ray;  under  parts 
mixed  black  and  white;  feet  yellow;  bill  pinkish;  eye 
brown.  These  geese  reach  the  U.  S.  on  their  return  from 
the  Arctic  regions  about  the  first  of  October;  they  are 
very  abundant  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  fairly  common 
in  the  ]\Iississip])i  \'alley,  but  are  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  They  are  very  noisy  birds  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  are  known  as  Laughing  Geese.  From 
being  shot  at  so  frequently,  they  are  very  wild  and 
difficult  to  approach,  sentinels  being  stationed  to  give 
alarm  if  danger  approaches,  when  they  are  feeding. 

Notes. — A  confused  honking,  likened  to  laughter. 

Nest. — Of  grasses  on  the  ground,  usually  in  marshes; 
nearly  always  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the 
female.  The  four  to  nine  eggs  are  buffy  (3.00x2.05)  ; 
May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  chiefly  west  of 
Hudson  Bay;  winters  south  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Calif.; 
rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


CANADA  GOOSE 

172.  liranta  canadensis.  38  in. 


The  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed  of  onr 
j^eese.  In  the  ?iorthern  states  they  are  always  eagerly 
looked  for  in  the  Spring,  for  theii  arrival  is  a  sure 
indication  that  the  backbone  of  Winter  has  broken. 
"Tlieir  familiar  honking  is  heard  long  before  the  thin, 
wavering,  black,  \'-shaped  line  appears  on  the  horizon; 
as  it  draws  nearer,  the  volume  of  sound  increases,  re¬ 
sembling  the  baying  of  a  })ack  of  bounds,  and  at  last, 
the  Hock  sweeps  overhead  with  deafening  cries;  large 
birds,  with  long  necks  fully  outstretched,  wings  lM*ating 
the  air  in  unison,  and  all  following  the  leadership  of 
one  bird  in  their  journey  over  their  invisible  path. 

Nest. — Of  grasses  and  feathers,  on  marshes  or  near 
ponds;  4  to  1)  bnfl’y  drab  eggs  (3.50x2.50)  ;  iNlay,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador,  Dakota,  and  British 
Oolumbia  northward;  winters  in  Southern  T.  S.  172:i. 
Hutchins  (loose  ( B.  c.  hutchinsii)  is  smaller  (31  ih.) 
and  found  in  Western  X.  A.,  casually  east  of  the  Miss. 
172c.  Oackling  (loose  (B.  c.  minima)  is  still  smaller 
(21  in.)  ;  is  found  in  the  same  range. 
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BRANT 

173a.  liranta  heniicla  glaucogastra.  26  in. 

Head,  Lack  and  breast  black,  sharply  defined  against 
the  grayish-white  of  the  underparts;  a  whitish  patch 
on  either  side  of  the  neck.  They  are  very  abundant  on 
tlie  Atlantic  coast  in  winter,  and  when  not  too  per¬ 
sistently  hunted  are  unsuspicious;  they  do  not  fly  in 
regular  formation  like  the  Canada  geese,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  any  special  leader.  They  are  inquisitive 
and  easily  decoyed,  and  consequently  large  numbers  of 
them  are  shot  annually.  They  are  noisy,  their  notes 
being  a  peculiar,  guttural  “  car-r-r-rup  ’’  or  “  r-r-rup,  ' 
and  when  in  the  presence  of  a  large  flock,  the  sound  is 
deafening.  (Elliott). 

They  feed  upon  tender  water  plants  and  roots,  which 
they  get  from  the  bottom  by  tipping  up,  and  not  by 
diving. 

Nest. — A  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  grass 
and  feathers;  eggs  grayish-buff  (2.80x  1.75);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  less  often  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
from  Mass,  and  111.  southward. 


BLACK-BELLIED  TREE  DUCK 
177.  Dcmlrocyijna  uutumnalis.  22  in. 

Legs  and  neck  long;  bill  and  feet  pinkish:  eye  brown; 
liead  and  neck  chietly  gray;  breast  and  back  brownish; 
belly  and  under  tail  coverts,  black;  wing-coverts  white 
and  gray.  1  hese  peculiar  shaj)ed  ducks  are  not  rare  in 
certain  localities  along  the  Kio  Grande  in  Southern 
Texas,  and  are  abundant  in  Mexico  and  Gentral  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  are  not  timid  ami  are  freiiuently  caught  and 
domesticated.  They  can  walk  and  run  gracefully,  and 
often  feed  in  grain  fields  at  considerable  distance  from 
water;  they  alst)  eat  shoots  and  seeds  of  atpiatic  plants, 
i.ike  the  Wood  Duck,  they  nest  in  hollow  t/ees,  often 
at  some  distance  from  water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  young 
appear,  help  them  to  the  ground  and  lead  them  to  the 
water. 

Notes. — A  loud,  shrill  whistle. 

Nest. — Usually  lined  with  down,  in  cavities  of  hollow 
trees;  the  h  to  15  eggs  are  pure  white  (2.05x  1.50); 
May. 

Range. — Found  in  the  United  States  only  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Texas 


FULVOUS  TREE  DUCK 
178.  Dcndrocyyna  hicolor.  2*2  in. 

Form  like  that  of  the  last,  hut  with  the  head,  neck, 
rump  and  nnderparts  rusty,  and  with  no  white  in  the 
wings.  The  Fulvous  Duck  is  inucli  more  abundant  in 
the  United  States  than  the  Dlack-l>ellied,  and  is  casually 
found  as  far  north  as  Kansas  and  Nevada,  while  it  is 
regularly  found  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Long-legged  Duck.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  diet,  which  consists  chiefly  of  grain,  roots  and 
water  plants,  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  many  are  killed  for  such.  When 
wounded,  they  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  captun*,  owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  they  can  rnn ;  tlu-y  also  swim 
and  dive  well. 

Nest. — Located  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  bottom  of 
tlie  cavity  usually  being  lined  with  feathers.  They  lay 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pure  white  eggs,  and  as  many  as 
thirty-two  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  but  these  were 
[)robably  laid  by  two  or  more  females;  Way. 

Range. — Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  north  casually  to 
Kansas  and  Nevada.  Winters  in  Mexico. 
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WHISTLING  SWAN 
180.  Olor  cohimhianuft.  54  in. 

Nostril  sitoatof]  at  a  jjrpator  distaiipo  fioii;  the  eye 
tliaii  it  is  from  the  end  of  the  hill;  a  small  yellow  spot 
on  the  bare  sj)ace  in  front  of  the  eye;  plumage  entirely 
white;  hill  and  legs  black.  This  is  the  swan  that  is 
■found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
the  Miss.  Valley.  It  is  rare  north  of  t’hesapeake  Hay, 
hut  it  is  abundant  from  there  southward,  in  winter. 
They  make  a  beautiful  sight  against  the  blue  sky,  their 
immense  white  wings  slowly  fanning  tlie  air  and  their 
long  necks  extended. 

Notes. — A  jieculiar,  flageolet-like  Who,  who,  who.’’ 
(Elliott). 

Nest. — A  mass  of  weeds,  grass  and  feathers  on  the 
ground;  3  to  G  greenish  butf  eggs  (4.00  x2.75). 

Range. — Breeds  within  the  Arctic  Circle;  winters 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico;  rare  north  of  Va.  on  the 
Atlantic.  181.  TRUMPETP^R  SWAN  (Olor'  hucinatot') 
is  larger  (65  in.)  and  is  found  west  of  the  Miss.  It 
breeds  from  la.,  northwards.  Nostril  midway  between 
eye  and  tip  of  bill. 
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ORDER  ODONTOGLOSSiE 
FLAMINGOES — Family  Phoenicopteridae 
FLAMINGO 

182.  Phanicoptcrus  riihcr.  46  in. 

These  large,  beautiful  birds  are  found  in  Southern 
Florida,  and  casually  north  to  South  Carolina,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  breed  within  our  limits.  They  fly  with 
their  long  neck  fully  extended  and  legs  trailing  behind, 
a  remarkable  sight  when  a  flock  of  several  thousand  is 
seen  in  flight.  In  1904,  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  visited  a 
large  breeding  colony  in  the  Bahamas,  photographing 
the  birds  in  every  conceivable  position.  Their  nests  are 
mud-built  structures,  about  a  foot  high,  placed  close 
together  in  the  marshy  interior  of  low  lying  islands, 
or  on  sandbars.  The  top  is  slightly  hollowed  out  to 
receive  the  single  egg  (3.40x2.15),  which  is  covered 
with  a  chalky  deposit.  They  sit  astride  the  nest  with 
their  legs  doubled  under  them. 

Notes.— A  honking  like  that  of  Canada  Geese. 

Range. — Resident  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies; 
north  to  Florida. 


HERONS,  STORKS,  IBISES— Order  Herodiones 
Family  Plataleidae 
ROSEATE  SPOONBILL 

183.  Ajaia  ajaja.  33  in. 

Head  entirely  bald  in  adults,  and  only  feathered  to 
the  eyes  in  young  birds;  bill  long,  thin,  Hat  and  very 
111*11011  broadened  at  the  end,  variously  colored  with 
green,  blue  and  orange;  eyes  and  legs  red.  Young  birds, 
without  the  bright  carmine  shoulders  or  saffron  tail  of 
the  adults.  These  peculiar  but  handsomely  tinted  birds 
were  formerly  abundant  in  Florida  and  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  states,  but  so  many  have  been  killed  for  their  feath¬ 
ers,  that  they  are  now  rare  and  confined  to  the  most 
inaccessible  swamps  of  Southern  Florida.  Spoonbills 
travel  and  nest  in  communities;  their  flight  is  strong 
and  Heron-like,  but  they  carry  their  neck  fully  extended, 
their  ample  wings  slowly  beating  the  air. 

Nest. — A  frail  structure  of  sticks,  in  mangroves  or 
low  trees;  3  or  4  pale,  greenish  blue  eggs  splashed  with 
brown  (2.50x  1.70)  ;  ^lay,  June. 

Range. — Florida  and  the  Gulf  States,  and  Southern 
Texas. 
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IBISES — Family  Ibididae 
WHITE  IBIS 
ISl.  (liiant  alha.  25  in. 

Tips  of  piiiiuirics  l)laek;  ])luinagc,  otherwise,  entirely 
wliite;  bill,  face  and  legs,  orange  red  or  carmine.  Young 
with  head  and  neck,  and  more  or  less  of  the  body, 
brownish  or  streaked  with  brown.  White  Ibises  are 
very  abundant  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
breeding  in  immense  rookeries  in  remote  swam])s,  plac¬ 
ing  their  frail  platforms  in  bushes  over  the  water  or 
sometimes  weaving  nests  out  of  rushes,  attached  to  up¬ 
right  canes  and  brake.  These  rookeries  are  very  untidy 
and  offensive  to  human  beings,  and  millions  and  millions 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes  will  be  encountered  by  any 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  breeding  places  of  these 
birds. 

Notes. — A  loud,  harsh  croak. 

Nest. — Of  twigs  in  bushes,  or  of  rushes  in  the  tangle 
and  brake  of  marshes;  3  or  4  whitish  eggs,  handsomely 
spotted  and  splashed  with  brownish. 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  South  C’arolina  and  Southern 
Ill.  Winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 


SCARLET  IBIS 


185.  Giiara  ruhra.  25  in. 


Tills  beautiful  species  is  wholly  brijjht  scarlet,  except 
for  the  black  primaries;  young  birds  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  ])luiuage  from  the  brownish-gray  and  white  of 
the  first  year  birds,  to  the  full  plumage  of  the  adults. 

This  is  a  tropical  ibis  that  abounds  in  northern  South 
America,  but  is  yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  owing 
to  the  persistency  with  which  they  are  hunted,  their 
feathers  being  much  in  demand  for  tying  trout  files,  as 
well  as  for  decoratj.ng  hats,  a  barbarous  practice  that 
is  being  stopped  in  this  country,  by  legislation  and 
public  sentiment. 


Nest. — In  rushes  or  mangroves  like  that  of  the  last 
species;  the  eggs  are  the  same  size  but  average  brighter 
in  color  (2.25x1.00). 


Range. — Xorthern  South  America,  casually  north  to 
the  Gulf  States,  but  has  not  been  reported*  for  years 
in  our  country. 


GLOSSY  IBIS 

186.  Plegadis  autiimnaUs.  25  in. 

Like  the  next,  which  is  our  common  species,  but  with 
the  feathers  about  the  face  not  white,  as  in  that  species. 

Range. — Tropical  America,  casually  north  to  south¬ 
eastern  L’nited  States. 

WHITE-FACED  GLOSSY  IBIS 
187.  Plegadis  guarauna.  24  in. 

Bill,  face  and  legs,  carmine  red;  feathers  bordering 
the  face,  white;  wings  and  tail  glossy  greenish-black; 
rest  of  plumage  rich  chestnut-brown,  glossed  with  pur¬ 
ple  on  the  head.  They  nest  by  thousands  in  extensive 
swamps,  in  company  with  herons. 

Nest. — Strongly  and  compactly  woven  of  dead  rushes 
attached  to  living  stalks,  well  cupped,  thus  differing 
from  that  of  any  of  the  herons;  eggs  plain  greenish 
blue  (1.95x  1.35);  deeper  and  brighter  than  those  of 
any  of  the  herons. 

Range. — Texas,  Xew  Mexico,  Ariz,,  Calif.,  and  south¬ 
ward. 
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STORKS — Family  Ciconidae 
WOOD  IBIS 

188.  ilycteria  atnericana.  40  to  46  in. 

Entire  head  unfeathered  and  covered  with  scales; 
both  head  and  legs  are  pale  bluish  in  color;  eye  brown; 
plumage  entirely  white  except  for  the  glossy"  purplish- 
black  primaries  and  tail.  This  large  bird*  is  a  true 
stork  and  is  very  similar  to  the  common  European 
Stork.  The  name  ibis  was  incorrectly  and  unfortunately 
applied  to  this  species,  and  tends*  to  confusion.  Its 
flight  is  very  easy  and  graceful,  accomplished  with  a 
slow  flapping  of  the-  wings,  alternated  at  short  intervals 
with  long  sails.  At  times  they  mount  high  in  the  air 
and  circle  about  like  hawks  or  vultures. 

Notes. — Loud,  hoarse  croaks. 

Nest. — A  shallow  platform  of  sticks  in  bushes  or  at 
low  elevations  in  trees,  usually  over  the  water,  the  birds 
swarming  in  the  most  inaccessible  swamps.  Their  3  or 
4  eggs  are  white  and  granular. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Gulf  States  and  north  to  South 
Carolina;  later  may  stray  north  to  New  \ork. 


BITTERNS,  ETC.— Family  Ardeidae 
AMERICAN  BITTERN 
190.  Botaurus  lentiginosiis.  28  in. 

]\riie}i  variegated  with  brown  and  yellowish-brown; 
adults  with  a  lon^.  broad,  black  stripe  on  either  side 
of  the  white  throat;  eye  yellow;  legs  and  base  of  bill 
greenish-yellow.  Bitterns  hare  a  great  many  local 
names,  most  of  which  refer  to  the  peculiar  pumping 
noise  that  the  male  makes  during  the  mating  season. 
Perhaj)s  the  most  common  of  these  is  “  Stake-driver.” 
Bitterns  are  found  in  bogs  or  marshes;  they  remain 
concealed  by  the  tall  grass  until  any  intruder  is  very 
near,  before  they  take  flight. 

Notes. — A  squawk  of  alarm;  song  a  hollow  “  punk- 
er-lunk.” 

Nest. — A  grass-lined  hollow  in  tufts  of  grass  or  turf, 
in  the  middle  of  bogs  or  marshes.  3  or  4  plain  brownish 
eggs,  measuring  l.Doxl.oO.  But  one  or  two  pairs  nest 
ill  a  locality;  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  Southern  Canada;  winters  in  southern  half 
of  the  United  States. 


LEAST  BITTERN 

191.  Jxobrychus  exilis.  13  in. 

]\rale  with  tli<?  crown  and  back  "lossy  black;  fc'inale 
with  these  areas  hair-brown,  and  streaked  with  brown 
below.  These  diminutive  little  bitterns  are  very  sliy  and 
retiring,  and  seldom  seen  away  from  the  reed  grown 
marshes  or  ponds  that  they  frequent. 

Notes. — A  hoarse  croak,  and  a  softly  repeated  “  coo.” 

Nest. — A  platform  of  dead  rushes  twisted  about  the 
living  stalks.  The  3  or  4  eggs  are  pale  bluish  white. 
( 1.2  X  .9)  ;  ;May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  States,  locally  to  South¬ 
ern  Canada;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

CORY  LEAST  BITTERN 

191.1.  IxohrycJius  neoxyniis.  13  in. 

This  extremely  rare  little  bittern  is  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  common  species.  The  crown,  back, 
wing-feathers  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  more  or  less  intense  chestnut  brown.  The 
majority  of  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Florida  and 
Ontario,  with  one  each  from  ^Michigan  and  Massacliu- 
setts.  There  are  al)out  twenty  of  them  known  to  he 
preserved. 


GREAT  WHITE  HERON 


192.  Ardea  occidentalis.  50  in. 

This  is  the  largest  heron  that  we  get  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  surpassing  even  the  Great  Blue.  Its  plumage  is 
entirely  white;  no  “aigrettes”  on  the  back,  but  two 
white  plumes  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  feathers 
of  the  breast  much  lengthened,  the  same  as  in  adult 
Blue  Herons;  bill,  eyes  and  legs  yellow.  A  gray  phase 
of  this  heron,  or  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the  Great 
Blue  Heron,  is  occasionally  found  in  Southern  Florida; 
it  is  similar  to  the  Blue  Heron,  but  paler  and  with  the 
head  and  neck  white. 

Nest. — A  large  platform  of  sticks  placed  in  the  tops 
of  mangroves.  Their  three  or  four  eggs  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  those  of  the  next  species;  June. 

Range. — Said  to  be  not  uncommon  on  some  of  the 
Florida  Keys. 
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GREAT  BLUE  HERON 


194.  Ardea  herodias.  48  in. 

Adult  Blue  Herons  are  very  handsome  birds,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Young  birds,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  that  we  see  will  be  young  birds,  are  much  duller 
.colored  and  have  no  plumes.  It  takes  several  years 
for  them  to  attain  their  perfect  plumage.  Their  nests 
are  placed  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  difficult  to  get  at.  In  some  heronries,  trees 
liave  been  found  containing  as  many  as  40  nests.  In 
dight,  herons  always  carry  their  head  drawn  in  against 
the  shoulders,  the  neck  being  curved  below. 

Nest. — A  platform  of  sticks  in  tall  trees  in  wet  woods. 
3  or  4  pale  greenish-blue  eggs  (2.50  x  1.50)  ;  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  either  in  colonies,  or  single  pairs  where 
they  are  persecuted  as  in  New  England;  winters  in 
Southern  U.  S.  149b.  Ward  Heron  (A.  h.  wardi)  is 
similar  but  ligljter  below  and  the  neck  is  darker  and 
browner;  it  abounds  in  Florida- 


AMERICAN  EGRET 


ll^O.  Hcrodias  ajrcita.  41  in. 

Entirely  wliiie,  with  no  ])limies  on  tin;  liead  hut  with 
a  long  train  of  straight  “aigrette”  plumes  growing 
from  the  middle  of  the  back;  bill  and  eye,  yellow;  legs 
and  feet,  black.  Young  and  adults  in  winter,  without 
plumes.  The  hand  of  man,  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
woman,  has  ruthlessly  slaughtered  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  exquisitely  beautiful  birds;  in  Florida 
where  they  were  abundant  a  few  years  ago,  only  strag¬ 
glers  are  seen.  A  few  of  these  heronries  are  yet  left, 
either  because  they  are  in  wildernesses  where  man  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  or  are  strongly  protected  by  the 
humane  owners  of  the  land.  It  is  only  at  the  breeding 
places  that  they  can  be  killed  in  numbers,  as  at  other 
times  they  are  shy;  and  it  is  only  during  nesting  season 
that  they  wear  their  beautiful  plumes. 

Nest. — A  frail  platform  of  sticks,  at  low  elevations, 
in  bushes  usually  over  water  in  swamps.  Eggs,  3  or 
4  in  number,  plain  bluish  green  (2.25x  1.45);  April 
to  June. 
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SNOWY  HERON 
197.  Eyrctta  camlidissima.  24  in. 

Plumage  ^vllite;  in  breeding  season  with  numerous 
recurved  plumes  growing  from  the  middle  of  the  back; 
long  crest  of  ])lumes  on  the  hack  of  the  head,  and  on 
the  breast.  Bill  black,  greenish  at  the  base  and  about 
•the  eyes;  legs  black;  feet  yellow.  This  s])ecies  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Egrets  and  consequently  is  tlie  one 
that  has  sulFered  most  from  “  plume  hunters.”  Al- 
tliough  they  are  now  protected  wherever  they  can  be, 
tlieir  ranks  have  been  so  decimated  that  extermination 
is  threatened  within  a  few  years;  the  demand  for  their 
])lumes  is  still  so  great  that  lawless  men  will  commit 
murder  to  obtain  them  (Warden  Bradley  having  been 
shot  in  1905,  while  preventing  the  destruction  of  herons 
in  Southern  Florida). 

Nest. — In  swamps,  in  company  with  other  small  her¬ 
ons,  the  nests  being  frail  ])latfornis  of  twigs  on  branches 
of  trees.  Eggs  pale  greenish-blue. 

Range. — Breeding  range  formerly  coincident  with  that 
of  the  last,  but  now  very  rare. 
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REDDISH  EGRET 

198.  Dichromanassa  riijescens.  29  in. 

Two  color  pliases,  the  gray  being  the  most  common:  — 
Head  and  neck,  including  plumes  on  neck  and  breast, 
reddish-brown;  rest  of  plumage  gray,  the  plumes  on  the 
back  being  lightest;  feet  blue-black;  bill  yellowish 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  tip.  In  the  white  phase, 
the  plumage  is  entirely,  or  nearly,  white,  including  the 
])lumes.  As  usual,  these  egrets  associate  in  large  flocks, 
of  their  own  kind  or  other  small  herons.  Their  food 
consists  of  small  fish,  frogs,  lizards,  insects  and  mice. 
They  will  stand  motionless  in  shallow  water,  for  a  long 
time  waiting  for  their  prey,  and  woe  to  the  creature 
that  conies  within  striking  distance  of  their  spear-like 
bill.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  graceful  as  they  make 
tlieir  way  from  their  breeding  places  to  their  feeding 
grounds  on  the  mud  flats,  left  bare  by  the  receding  tide. 

Nest. — Like  that  of  other  herons;  eggs  slightly  more 
greenish  blue  than  those  of  the  other  egrets  ( 1.9  x  1.45)  ; 
^May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Gulf  coast  states,  and  north 
to  South  Carolina. 


LOUISIANA  HERON 
199.  Bydranassa  tricolor  ruficoUis.  26  in. 

In  breeding  plumage,  with  short  plumes  on  the  back, 
extending  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  Throat,  front  line  of  neck,  and  underparts 
white;  head  and  neck  reddish-purple;  back  and  wings 
slaty;  crest  whitish;  bill  and  legs  dark;  eyes  red.  A 
very  abundant  species  throughout  the  year,  on  the  Gulf 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Their  bearing  is  one  of 
self-esteem  and  their  walk  slow  and  stately;  they  are 
often  called  “  Lady  of  the  Waters,”  because  of  the  im¬ 
posing  picture  tliat  they  make.  They  are  very  sociable, 
rarely  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  are  usually  found 
in  company  with  Little  Blue  Herons  and  Egrets. 

Nest. — They  nest  in  communities  in  mangroves  in 
southern  Florida  and  in  swamps,  in  company  with  many 
other  species,  in  the  northern  portions  of  their  range. 
Their  nesting  habits  and  eggs  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Snowy  Heron. 

Range. — Breeds  and  is  resident  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States. 
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LITTLE  BLUE  HERON 

200.  Florida  cccrulea.  22  in. 

Head  and  neck,  maroon;  rest  of  plumage  slaty -blue; 
])lumes  on  back  of  head,  breast  and  on  the  back;  eyes 
yellow;  bill  and  feet  greenish.  Young  birds  are  white, 
usually  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  on  the  forehead  and  ends 
of  the  wings.  They  can  be  distinguished  from  the  simi¬ 
lar  Snowy  Herons  by  the  greenish-black  legs,  while  the 
legs  of  the  latter  are  black  with  yellow  feet.  These 
little  herons  are  resident  and  most  abundant  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  They  are  at  home  in 
and  enjoy  the  rankest  and  most  impenetrable  swam])s, 
where  only  birds  or  reptiles  can  tread  with  safety. 
Yet  herons  are  an  interesting  group  and,  in  their  own 
way,  perform  useful  service  to  mankind  by  destroying 
quantities  of  reptiles,  insects  and  mice. 

Nest. — The  nesting  habits  and  eggs  of  this  species  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  little  Snowy  Heron  and  tlu; 
eggs  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty. 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  Virginia  and  Illinois;  later 
may  stray  north  to  New  England. 


GREEN  HERON 
201.  Butoridcs  vircsceus.  17  in. 


Siiialk*st  of  the  family,  except  the  Loa'si  llittcrm  fii 
breedint^  plumage,  they  are  one  of  the  most  ])eautiful 
of  herons.  They  may  be  found  in  marshes,  along  creeks 
or  about  the  edges  of  shallow  ponds  or  lakes.  They 
are  often  seen  sitting  U])on  a  partly  submerged  log 
sunning  themselves,  or  waiting  for  a  tempting  frog  or 
fish  to  pass  within  reach.  When  they  are  among  rushes, 
they  will  usually  attempt  to  escape  observation  by 
mimicking  their  surroundings,  and  they  do  so  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  When  they  are  alarmed  and  take  flight  they 
utter  a  single  sharp  shriek.  At  other  times  they  utter 
a  series  of  hollow  screams,  “  (pi-ick,  qu-ick,”  and  also  a 
hollow  croak. 

Nest. — In  bushes,  in  communities  or  in  company  with 
other  species  in  the  south,  but  usually  a  few  ])airs  nest 
in  a  locality  in  the  northern  states  and  Canada.  Eggs 
pale  bluish-green  (1.45x1.10). 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  to  ^Manitoba  and  Nova 
Scotia;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States. 


BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON 

202.  Xycticorax  nycticorax  nccvius.  24  in. 

]^ill  imicli  lieavier  than  that  of  the  hei’ons;  neck  and 
legs  shorter  and  stouter;  eye  red;  bill  black;  legs  and 
bare  space  in  front  of  eye,  pale  yellowish-green.  Young 
birds  are  mottled  with  brownish-gray  ami  white;  eyes 
yellow.  As  their  name  implies,  these  herons  do  most 
of  their  feeding  after  dusk,  sleeping  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Their  heronries  are  usually  located  in 
swamps,  and  preferably  in  coniferous  trees.  A  visit  to 
one  of  these  is  very  interesting,  but  old  clothes  must 
be  worn,  for  their  homes  are  filthy.  On  your  approach, 
the  old  birds  flap  away,  and  circle  about  with  squawks 
of  disapproval,  and  all  the  young  birds  commence  a 
loud  ticking  noise,  like  what  would  be  produced  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  huge  “  grandfather’s  clocks.” 

Notes. — A  harsh  “  quark.” 

Nest. — A  platform  of  sticks;  eggs  pale  bluish-green. 
(2.00  X  1.40). 


Range. — Breeds  north  to  Kew  Brunswick  and  Mani¬ 
toba;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States  and  southward. 
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yellow-ckuwwed  night  heron 

203.  Kycianassa  violacca.  23  in. 

Like  the  last  sja'cies.  llu*  liead  of  this  oiu*  is  adorned 
with  three  lon^.  rounded,  white  ])lunu*s;  in  life  these 
|dunies  are  raiady  .se])arated,  but  are  nest<*d  tojx(*ther  .so 
that  there  ai)i)ears  to  be  but  one.  As  dusk  approaches, 
these  birds  sally  out  from  their  roostinjj^  or  nesting; 
])laces,  and  with  slow',  measured  Haps,  win^  their  way 
to  tludr  feeding  grounds,  which  are  usually  fresh  water 
bogs,  t(‘eming  witii  animal  and  insect  life.  After  dark 
the  ”  (piark  ”  of  Njight  Herons  is  frecpiently  heard  as 
the  birds  pass  overbead,  and  they  can  very  easily  be 
decoyed  by  a  crude  imitation  of  their  call.  This  species 
^  is  princijjally  confined  to  the  Soutli  where  it  is  found  in 
heronries  of  its  ow'n  kind,  or  in  company  with  others. 

Notes. — Like  those  of  the  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

Nest. — A  platform  of  sticks  in  trees,  in  swamps.  3  or 
4  pale  bluish-green  eggs  (2.00  x  1.40)  ;  ^lay. 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  South  Carolina  and  Southern 
Illinois;  later  may  stray  farther  north. 
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CRANES,  RAILS,  ETC.— Order  Paludicolae 
CRANES — Family  Gruidae 
WHOOPING  CRANE 

204.  (Irus  (inirrirand.  50  in, 

IMuiiiugc^  wliito,  with  bhu'k  priinarics ;  the  iiiiKir  wing 
feathers  greatly  lengtliened,  making  a  llowing  train. 
Head  of  adult,  laigely  bare,  carmine  coloiaMl,  and  with 
a  few  black  haii’-like  featlnn's;  eye  yellow;  bill  and  h*gs 
black.  \'onng  biids  aie  whitish,  mixed  with  gray. 
These  great  birds  ai<*  not  nncommon  on  the  j)iairi(*s  of 
interior  America,  where  they  frequent  the  edges  of 
marslu's  and  sloughs.  They  are  very  waiy  and  their 
great  height  enables  them  to  see  anyone  a  long  way 
otf,  above  the  marsh  grass.  They  were  formerly  found 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  but  are  now  extremely  rare 
there. 

Notes, — A  loud  whooping  scream. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  usually  in  marshes;  it  is  a 
bulky  mass  of  grass  and  weeds,  with  the  hollowed  top 
a  foot  or  more  above  ground.  The  two  eggs  that  they 
lay  are  brownish-buff,  spotted  with  brown.  (3.75x2.50)  ; 
aVlay,  June. 
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LITTLE  BROWN  CRANE 

205.  (jrus  catHulcnsis.  30  in. 

Like  the  next  and  bett<*r  known  s])ecies,  but  .sinallei 
and  browner,  e.s])eeially  on  the  winj;s. 

Range. — ]Leeds  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Canada; 
migrates,  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rockies, 
to  i\Iexico. 

SANDHILL  CRANE 

200.  (Ints  vicxicana.  44  in. 

riiimage  entii’ely  grayish  with  a  few  hrownisli  featli- 
(Ms;  hare  skin  on  to])  of  luaid,  red.  'J'lu>se  eranes  are 
l{)eally  distrihnted  in  the  (Julf  States,  and  in  tin*  inte¬ 
rior  noi  tli  to  ]Manitoha.  d'heir  food  consists  largely  of 
grasshoppeis,  worms  and  lizards.  Unlike  herons,  their 
young  aie  horn  covered  with  down  and  can  run  about 
as  soon  as  tluw  api)ear.  When  flying,  cianes  carry 
tludr  neck  full  outstretched. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  like  that  of  the  Whooping 
Crane. 

Range. — Winters  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  Florida; 
breeds  north  to  Manitoba. 


COURLANS — Family  Aramidae 
LIMPKIN 

207.  Aramus  vociferus.  27  in. 

These  singular  birds  are  the  connecting  link  between 
the  cranes  and  the  rails.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  flocks, 
usually  living  a  secluded  life  in  pairs.  They  are  often 
known  as  the  “  crying  bird,”  because  of  the  peculiar 
wailing  cries  that  they  utter,  both  in  daytime  and  after 
nightfall.  They  are  great  skulkers,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  them  fly;  when  they  do  take  wing,  it  is  only  to 
go  a  few  rods  l)efore  tlro])ping  into  the  shelter  of  tlie 
reeds  again.  They  ca7i  run  rapidly,  having  a  ])eculiar 
mincing  gait,  that  is  said  to  have  given  them  the  name 
of  Limpkin. 

Notes. — A  peculiar  wailing  “  whee-ee-eu.” 

Nest. — A  loosely  constructed  platform  of  sticks,  leaves, 
grass  and  moss,  located  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  in 
tangled  underbrush  or  vines.  The  4  to  7  eggs  are  buffy 
white,  blotched  with  brown  (2.30  x  1.70)  ;  April,  May. 

Range. — Ifreeds  and  is  resident  in  Southern  Florida, 
and  casually  Texas. 
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RAILS,  GALLINULES  AND  COOTS— Family  Rallidae 
KING  RAIL 

208.  J\allus  clcijans.  18  in. 

Back  handsomely  ])atterned  with  black,  olive-brown 
and  gray;  wing  coverts  reddish-brown;  neck  and  breast, 
.rich  cinnamon-brown,  brightest  on  the  breast.  Sides 
sharply  barred  with  black  and  white.  This  species  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  rails,  and  is  the  most  distinctly 
and  brightly  marked.  The.v  are  excellent  runners  and 
are  verv  diilicult  to  start  from  the  marsh  grass  within 
M'bicli  tlnw  ai-e  conc(*ahMl.  They  aia*  nsnally  found  in 
fi’esh  watei-  marsb(*s,  whih;  tlu^  n<‘\t  sj)ecies  is  most 
al)undant  in  salt  marshes;  they  are  l)oth  oft(Mi  found  in 
llie  same  ])hice  and  must  be  S(‘en  at  close  range  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them. 

Notes. — A  loud  “  buj),  bup,  bup  ”  repeated  and  ending 
in  a  roll.  (Chapman). 

Nest. — Of  grass  and  weeds  on  tin;  ground  in  marshes. 
Tlie  eggs  aie  pale  biilf,  spotted  with  reddish-brown 
(l.()xl.2);  June. 

Range. — Hi(‘(‘ds  from  the  Clulf  coast  uoith  to  Conn., 
Out.,  and  ]\linn.  Winters  in  southern  U.  S. 
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CLAPPER  RAIL 

211.  J^allus  a'cpitans.  15  in. 

General  color  above  olive-grayish,  with  no  strong  black 
markings;  breast  pale  brown;  flanks  barred  witli  gray 
and  white.  This  species  is  found  almost  exclusively  in 
salt  marshes,  where  they  skulk  about  like  rats.  During 
exceptif)nally  high  tides,  when  their  liiding  })laces  are 
covered,  many  of  them  are  killed  by  negrf)es  and  white 
men  for  foo(l ;  they  can  swim,  but  usually  run  across 
the  marsh,  making  use  of  blades  of  grass,  sticks  or 
whatever  trash  may  be  in  their  course,  as  stepi)ing 
stones. 

Notes. — Loud  and  clacking  like  those  of  the  King  Rail. 

Nest. — Of  grasses  on  the  ground  in  salt  marshes;  0  to 
14  huffy  eggs,  spotted  with  brown  (1.70  x  1,20). 

Range. — Salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  to 
Mass.  The  following  subspecies  are  darker  and  veiy 
locally  distributed.  211a,  Louisiana  C  la])per  (  R.  c.  satu- 
ratus),  coast  of  La.  211b,  Scott  Clap])er  (R.  c.  scotti ) , 
Culf  coast  of  Fla.  211c,  Wayne  Clapj)cr  (R.  c.  waynei), 
east  coast  of  Fla.  to  S.  C. 
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VIRGINIA  RAIL 
212.  Rallus  virginianus.  0.5  in. 

Coloration  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  King  Rail, 
l»ut  the  hire!  is  much  smaller.  Like  that  species,  this 
om?  ])refers  fresh  water  marshes.  They  have  a  great 
aversion  to  Hying,  and,  like  (»ther  rails,  will  trust  to 
‘their  legs  for  safety,  should  danger  threaten;  probably 
)io  other  birds  are  as  dexterous  as  the  rails  in  threacl- 
ing  their  way  through  the  close  standing  rushes.  Al- 
though  th(*y  do  not  have  webbed  feet,  they  can  swim 
fairly  w<dl,  and  also  dive,  hut  they  do  so  only  when 
they  are  forced  to.  They  look  extremely  awkwaid  as 
they  run  over  the  trash  on  the  marsh,  their  head  and 
neck  erect  and  extended,  with  their  head  rapidly  turn¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  as  though  looking  for  a  place  of 
safety. 

Notes. — A  guttural,  rattling  “  cut-cut-cut-ee.” 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  on  the  ground  or  in  tufts  of  rushes; 
eggs  creamy-white,  specked  with  brown.  (1.25x.n0); 
]\Iay,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  southern  Canada;  winters  in  southern  U.  S. 
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CAROLINA  RAIL;  SORA 
214.  Porzana  Carolina.  8.5  in. 

AduHs  witli  tli(‘  faro  aii<l  throat  black.  'N'oiiiij;  witli 
no  black  on  the  lu'ad.  Idiis  species  is  not  ajit  ((►  b(> 
conl'iised  with  any,  exc(*j)t,  possil)ly,  the  \'ij-ginia  Hail, 
which  is  somewhat  larger,  and  always  has  tlie  breast 
consi)iciiously  cinnamon  color.  These  birds  are  very 
abundant  in  nearly  their  whole  range,  bnt  they  are  so 
secrc'tive  in  tlu'ir  habits  that  their  presenc<‘  is  often  not 
noticed.  l"nh‘ss  disturbed,  they  ])ass  the  greater  j)or- 
tion  of  the  day  in  slumber,  and  do  most  of  their  feeding 
after  dnsk,  when  their  confused,  clucking  notes  are 
heard  all  over  the  marshes.  All  of  the  rails  have  this 
habit  of  feeding  chiefly  at  night,  perhaps  through  fear 
of  enemies  during  the  daytime,  for  they  seem  to  be  very 
timid  birds. 

Notes. — A  rapid  clucking,  “  kuk,  kuk,  kuk,”  etc. 

Nest. — A  rude  structure  of  grass  and  rushes  on  the 
ground  in  either  salt  or  fresh  marshes;  6  to  16  bufl* 
colored  eggs  with  reddish  brown  specks. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  northern  half  of  the  U.  S.  and 
northwards;  winters  in  the  southern  half. 


YELLOW  RAIL 

215.  Coturnicops  novcbordcensis.  7  in. 

Tills  is  a  handsome  bird,  the  entire  plumage  haviiifjf 
a  j^lossy  lustre.  The  hack  is  blackish,  with  all  the 
feathers  ed^ed  witli  white,  while  the  head,  neck  and 
hr«*ast  have  a  peculiar  yidlowish-brown  shade. 

Nest. — On  the  ground;  made  of  rushes  and  grass 
woven  and  twisted  together;  the  0  to  12  eggs  are  rich 
hurt'  color,  specked  in  a  wreath  about  the  large  end,  with 
reddish-brown;  size  l.lOx.HO;  dune. 

Range. — Breeds  in  northern  V.  S.  and  southern  Can¬ 
ada;  winters  in  the  southern  states. 

BLACK  RAIL 

216.  Creciscus  jamaicensis.  5  in. 

Much  smaller  than  anj^  of  our  other  rails;  very  dark. 

Notes. — A  peculiar,  loud  clicking  sound. 

Nest. — Of  grass  and  rushes,  well  cupped  to  receive  the 
6  to  12  eggs;  these  are  creamy  white,  speckled  with 
reddish  brown  ( 1.03  x. 75);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  United  States  north  to  Mass., 
southern  iMinn.  and  Oregon.  Winters  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America. 
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PURPLE  GALLINULE 
218.  Jononiis  martinicus.  13  in. 

Bill  shorter  and  stouter  than  that  of  the  rails,  and 
with  a  hard  shield  at  the  base,  that  extends  on  tin*  fore¬ 
head  to  the  top  of  tlie  head.  This  species  is  beautifully 
colored  with  ])urplish-red  and  blue  on  the  underparts, 
and  greenish  on  the  back  and  wings;  legs  yellow;  bill 
carmine,  tii)ped  with  yellow.  The  habits  of  the  galli- 
nules  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  rails. 
They  inhabit  marshes,  where  they  creep  cautiously  but 
rapidly  through  the  upright  stalks,  or  run  over  the 
slimy  surface,  where  none  but  birds  with  extremely  long 
toes  could  get  a  foothold.  Their  powers  of  flight  are 
weak,  and  they  do  not  take  wing  unless  they  are  cor¬ 
nered  or  wish  to  cross  some  stream. 

Nest. — Woven  of  grasses  and  rushes,  and  placed  either 
on  the  ground  or  attached  to  living  rushes,  usually  over 
the  water;  their  5  to  10  eggs  are  rich  cream  color, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  (1.60x1.15). 

Range. — Breeds  in  eastern  United  States,  north  to 
North  Carolina  and  southern  Illinois;  winters  south  of 
the  U.  S. 


FLORIDA  GALLINULE 


219.  GalUnuIa  galeata.  13  in. 

Bill  and  crown  plate,  red,  tipped  with  yellow;  legs 
greenish  with  a  red  ring  around  the  top;  plumage  gray 
changing  to  blackish  on  the  head  and  neck.  Florida 
Gallinules  are  very  noisy,  especially  during  the  mating 
and  breeding  season,  and  marshes  in  the  south,  where 
they  breed  by  hundreds,  fairly  ring  with  their  cries, 
chuckles  and  squawks.  They  have  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  notes  but  all  of  them  are  harsh  and  explosive. 
At  times  they  appear  to  be  stupid,  and  allow  anyone  to 
approacli  in  a  boat,  near  enough  to  touch  them  with  an 
oar.  When  frightened,  and  with  no  protecting  rushes 
to  conceal  them,  they  will  rush  off  over  the  grass  and 
water,  with  much  spattering  and  squawking. 

Nest.- -Usually  fastened  in  the  marsh  grass  or  Hags 
above  water;  made  of  rushes  and  grass;  the  eggs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Purple  Gallinule  but  are  duller. 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  southern  New  England.  On¬ 
tario,  ^linnesota  and  Oregon;  winters  in  southern  U.  S. 
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AMERICAN  COOT 

221.  Fulica  amcricana.  15  in. 
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Bill  and  frontal  shield  as  in  the  gallinules,  but  the 
bill  is  whitish  witli  a  blackish  ring  near  the  tip;  each 
individual  toe  is  furnished  with  a  large  scalloped  web; 
othervdse  their  plumage  is  grayish  like  that  of  the 
Florida  Gallinule.  Coots  are,  locally,  very  abundant 
throughout  temperate  Xorth  America  in  summer.  Like 
gallinules,  they  inhabit  reedy  pools,  sluggish  streams 
and  boggy  marshes,  where  they  are  at  least  saf(!  from 
human  ])ursuit.  They  conceal  themselves  among  tlie 
r('eds.  so  as  to  escape  (observation,  taking  wing  only 
when  they  are  obliged  to.  Tliey  are  expert  swimmers, 
and  can  dive  and  swim  for  long  distances  under  water; 
in  this  respect  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
rails  and  gallinules. 

Nest. — Like  that  of  the  gallinules;  G  to  15  grayish 
eggs,  finely  speckled  with  black  (1.80x  1.30).  May, 
June. 

Range. — Breeds  throughout  temperate  America,  rare 
on  the  North  Atlantic  coast:  winters  in  southern  U.  S. 


SHORE  BIRDS— ^Order  Limicolae 
PHALAROPES — Family  Phalaropodidae 
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RED  PHALAROPE 

222.  Phalaropus  fuUcarius.  8  in. 

■  Bill  heavier  than  any  of  the  otlier  phalaropes;  feet 
lobate-webbed.  Adults  in  siiminer  have  tlie  entire  imder- 
])arts  reddisli  brown;  side  of  head  white;  upper  parts 
•^ray,  white  and  black.  In  winter,  head  and  underparts 
are  whit(*;  back  gray.  Phalaropes  differ  from  any  other 
of  our  birds,  in  that  the  female  is  the  larger  and  brighter 
])lumaged  bird,  and  the  duties  of  incubation  are  largely 
or  chiefly  performed  by  the  male  bird.  These  phalaropes 
are  very  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States  in  their  breed¬ 
ing  plumage;  when  they  come  in  the  Fall,  nearly  all 
have  changed  to  their  dull  winter  dress,  and  they  keep 
this  until  after  they  leave  us  in  the  Spring. 

Nest. — A  hollow  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few 
grasses;  eggs  greenish  buff,  spotted  with  blackish. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  south 
to  New  York,  Calif.,  and  Ohio,  chiefly  on  the  sea  coasts. 
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NORTHERN  PHALAROPE 

223.  Lohipes  lohatus.  7-5  in. 

Bill  short  and  slender.  Female  in  summer  with 
reddish-brown  breast;  gray  upper  parts  mixed  with 
white  and  buiT;  throat  and  belly,  white.  [Male,  similar 
but  duller  colored.  In  winter,  the  upper  parts  are  gray 
mixed  with  white,  and  the  underparts  are  pure  white. 
This  is  a  maritime  species  that  nests  in  the  far  north, 
and  a])pears  on  our  coast  only  for  a  short  time  during 
migrations.  Like  the  last,  they  are  expert  s^^  immers 
and  pass  most  of  their  time,  when  not  breeding,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  wliere  they  can  outride  the 
most  severe  storms  in  safety.  They  feed  upon  minute 
insects  that  they  secure  from  beds  of  floating  kelp. 

Notes. — A  sharp,  rapidly  repeated,  metallic  “  tweet.” 

Nest. — A  grass-lined  hollow  in  the  ground;  eggs 
greenish-bufl',  s])otted  with  black  (1.30x.90). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay  and 
Alaska  northward.  Winters  south  of  the  L^nited  States, 
migrating  along  both  coasts,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
interior. 


WILSON  PHALAROPE 

224.  Steganopus  tricolor.  9  in. 


Bill  loiifr  and  slender.  Female  in  summer  with  a 
i>laek  lim*  throiirrli  eye,  shading  into  a  broad  stripe 
of  rich  chestnut  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Male  much 
duller  colored  and  sli<;htly  smaller.  This  ])halarope 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  shore  birds, 
and  is  the  most  southerly  distributed  of  the  phalaropes. 
It  is  a  bird  of  the  interior,  and  is  only  rarely  or  cas¬ 
ually  met  M’ith  on  the  sea  coasts.  Tt  commonly  travels 
about  in  small  companies  instead  of  large  Hocks  as  the 
other  two  s])ecies  do,  and  is  not  as  often  seen  on  the 
water,  although  it  can  swim  well. 

Notes. — Usually  silent,  hut  has  a  low  quack. 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  on  the  ground,  usually  concealed 
in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  near  the  border  of  a  marsh  or 
pond;  the  3  or  4  eggs  are  brownish  or  greenish-buff 
with  black  markings  (l.SOx.OO);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  chiefly  in  the  interior,  from  Iowa  and 
California,  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  winters  south  of  the 

XT.  S. 


AVOCETS  AND  STILTS — Family  Recurvirostridae 
AMERICAN  AVOCET 

225.  Nrcurvi rostra  amrricana.  17  in. 

Hill  slender  and  recurved;  feet  webbed;  fej'vti.ers  on 
tbe  iiiider])arts  very  thick  and  duck-like,  being  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  In  summer,  the  head  and  neck  are  pale 
cinnamon  color;  young  birds  and  winter  adults  have 
the  head  and  neck  white,  but  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
is  the  same  as  in  summer.  These  interesting  waders 
are  very  abundant  in  some  localities  on  the  western 
plains.  During  the  breeding  season,  if  not  molested, 
they  become  very  tame;  at  other  times  they  are  quite 
wary.  Their  food  consists  of  water  insects  and  small 
Crustacea,  which  they  secure  in  a  novel  manner.  Wad¬ 
ing  along  in  shallow  water,  with  their  head  immersed, 
they  keep  their  bill  moving  from  side  to  side  through 
the  soft  mud. 

Nest. — Of  grass,  on  the  ground;  the  eggs  are  brown¬ 
ish-buff  spotted  with  black  (1.90x  1.30);  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  from  Texas  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  northward  to  Saskatchewan;  rare  or  casual  east 
of  the  INliss.  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


BLACK-NECKED  STILT 

220.  Jl iniantopus  mexicanus.  15  in. 

Legs  extremely  long,  and  bright  red;  neck  and  bill 
moderately  long  and  slender.  Male  black  and  white 
as  shown;  female  and  young  with  the  back  brownish. 
These  very  long-legged  creatures  are  found  m  suitable 
places  west  of  the  yiississi])pi  River,  and  are  especially 
abundant  in  southern  California.  Stilts  are  ])oor  swim¬ 
mers,  but  habitually  feed  in  comparatively  deep  water, 
that  is  uj)  to  their  bodies,  their  whole  head,  neck  and 
U])per  parts  of  the  body  often  being  submerg(‘d  while 
thus  engaged.  They  are  strong  and  swift  on  the  wing, 
twisting  as  they  fly,  so  as  to  alternately  show  their 
black  upper  parts,  then  the  white  surfaces  beneath;  this 
is  a  habit  that  is  common  to  several  varieties  of  shore 
birds. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  as  usual;  eggs  greenish-bull', 
spotted  with  black  (1.80x  1.25);  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Gulf  states  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  north  to  Dakota;  winters  south  of  L.  8.,  except 
in  southern  California.  Rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

10 
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SNIPES,  SANDPIPERS,  ETC.— Family  Scolopacidae 
AMERICAN  WOODCOCK 
228.  Philohcla  minor.  11  in. 

P>ill  v(‘iy  loll”-;  «‘ycs  very  lar<iO  and  local'-fl  lU'ar  tin; 
lo])  of  tliO  head:  foiin  heavy;  l(\”s  jshort  ;  i)lninaoe  niiicli 
mottled  with  hlaek,  brown  and  oray.  Tliese  peculiar 
birds  are  very  well  known  thronghont  their  ran»e,  to 
^ninners  and  sportsmen,  who  hav<‘  been  the  nu'ans  of 
almost  comph‘t(dy  exterminating;  them  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  They  are  found  in  inns  alon^  the  edj»es  of  brooks. 
wh(‘re  the  mud  is  soft.  Their  food  is  of  worms,  insects 
and  their  larvie,  which  they  »et  from  the  ground  by 
boring  with  their  long  bills.  Their  llight  is  very  rapid, 
and  when  .startled  they  double  and  twist  in  their  haste 
to  get  away,  their  three  narrow  outer  wing  feathers 
producing  a  peculiar  whistling  sound. 

Notes. — A  low  peep,  and  a  twittering. 

Nest. — Simply  a  hollow  amid  the  surrounding  leaves ; 
the  4  eggs  are  buff,  with  yellowish-brown  spots  ( 1.50  x 
1.15)  ;  April,  May. 

Range. — Eastern  X.  A.,  breeding  chiefly  from  Ohio 
and  Xew'  Jersey,  northward;  winters  in  southern  U.  S. 
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WILSON  SNIPE 

230.  (iallinago  dclicala.  11  in. 

Bill  v('ry  lonj;,  but  not  as  heavy  as  tliat  of  the  Wood¬ 
cock;  eyes  not  abnormally  large;  head  strijx'd  with 
black  and  whitish;  back  handsomely  variegated  with 
black,  brown  and  white;  sides  barred  with  black  and 
white.  The  Snipe  frecpients  moie  oj)en  connti-y  than 
the  Woodcock,  being  found  in  marslu's  or  along  ojxm 
brooks.  Bike  the  \Voodcock,  tlu'y  often  lie  still  and 
ti’ust  to  tlxdr  colors  to  ])revent  tludr  Ixdng  seen,  but  if 
they  ar(‘  observed,  and  tlx'v  are  always  on  tin*  alert, 
tlu'y  instantly  take-wing  and  ])ui-sue  a  /.ig/ag  coni-se  out 
of  sight.  Like  the  last  S))ecies  th(*y  ])i’ocur(^  tludr  food 
by  boiing,  the  tij)  of  the  bill  Ixdng  Ilexible,  so  the\'  can 
grasp  their  f(x)d  when  they  feel  it. 

Notes. — A  sharj),  harsh  whistle  as  they  take  wing. 

Nest. — Depressions  in  the  grassy  edges  of  ])onds  or 
marshes;  eggs  olive  gray,  marked  with  blackish.  (l.oOx 
1.10)  ;  ]May,  June. 

Range. — Bixxxls  from  the  noi  thern  tier  of  states  noi  th- 
ward.  W’i liters  in  southern  U.  S. 


BOWITCHER 


2:U.  MacrprhanipJius  (jriseus.  10.5  in. 


r>ill  very  long  like  that  of  the  Snipe.  Adults  in  suin- 
nier  are  reddish-brown  below,  more  or  less  specked  with 
black  on  the  breast  and  barred  with  black  on  the  sides; 
above  mottled  with  brown  and  black,  lighter,  or  even 
white,  on  the  rump.  In  winter,  they  are  gray  above 
and  white  below,  the  breast  being  tinged  witli  gray  and 
streaked  with  dusty.  Dowitchers  are  known  as  Red¬ 
breasted  Snipe  and  as  Robin  Snipe  by  gunners,  with 
Avhom  they  are  great  favorites.  They  usually  travel  in 
Hocks,  and  often  with  flocks  of  other  s])ecies.  Their 
notes  ar<‘  a  series  of  musical  whistles,  easily  imitated, 
and  the  birds  are  easily  attracted  thereb}". 

Nest. — As  usual  on  the  ground;  eggs  greenish-buff, 
spotted. 

Range. — Eastern  X.  A.,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
winters  south  of  the  T.  S. 

LOXG-BILLED  DOWITCHER  (.M.  scolopaceus  ) , 
found  in  western  X.  A.  The  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
longer,  but  the  plumage  is  identical  and  the  birds  prob- 
ablv  arc. 


'X  . 
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STILT  SANDPIPER 

233.  Micropalama  Imnantopus.  8.5  in. 


J^ill  slender  and  only  model ately  long.  In  suniiner, 
tlie  entire  iinderparts  are  rnsty-white,  barred  with  black¬ 
ish;  ear-coverts  and  top  of  head  browner;  hack  mixed 
•brown  and  black.  In  winter,  they  are  gray  above  and 
whitish  below,  with  the  breast  streaked  with  dusty, 
d'hey  seem  to  be  one  of  tlie  least  abundant  of  our  sliore 
l)irds,  single  individuals  being  found  in  flocks  of  other 
species,  rather  than  in  flocks  of  themselves.  They  are 
usually  more  shy  than  the  birds  with  which  they  are 
associated,  ])(n‘haps  because*  tluw  lack  companionship  of 
their  own  kind.  1’hey  hav<^  a  musical  whistle,  not  dis¬ 
tinctive  from  tliat  of  many  others  of  our  small  shore 
birds. 

Nest. — The  three  or  four  eggs  are  laid  in  a  hollow  in 
I  he  ground,  usually  in  tb.e  grass  back  from  the  b(*ach ; 
eggs  grayish,  blotched  with  various  shades  of  brown. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  r(‘gions  and  migiating  through  the  Enite'd  States  to 
South  America,  chielly  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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KNOT 

234.  Triiifja  canutus.  10.5  in. 

Bill  moderately  long  and  quite  stont ;  form  more 
robust  than  most  of  our  sliore  birds.  Adults  in  sinnmei-, 
mixed  brownish  and  gray,  above,  and  uniform  reddisli- 
brown  below.  In  winter,  plain  gray  above  and  white 
below;  young  similar  but  with  feathers  on  the  back 
edged  with  white.  It  is  an  abundant  species  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  migrations,  and  is  known  by  vari¬ 
ous  names  such  as  Red-breasted  Sandpipc'r  and  Robin 
Snipe,  when  in  summer  dress,  and  as  (Iray-back  when 
in  winter  plumage.  It  is  usually  found  on  the  (K-(“an 
beach,  where  it  r  llows  the  waves  as  they  lecede,  pick¬ 
ing  up  numerous  insects  left  there,  and  retreating  be¬ 
fore  the  next  wave. 

Notes. — An  ordinary  Sandpiper  whistle. 

Nest. — Xot  positively  known,  but  a  supposed  egg 
obtained  by  Lieutenant  Greely  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Conger  was  pea-green  in  color,  with  small  brown  spots. 
( 1.10  X  1.00). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  migrates  chiefly 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  South  ^^lerica. 


PURPLE  SANDPIPER 
235.  Arquatella  maritima.  9  in. 

Uppor  parts  ])lackish,  margined  with  huffy;  hreast 
and  sides  slaty  ])iirple.  In  winter,  hlackish,  without 
lli<‘  lusty  (‘dgiiig  to  the  fc'atluus,  Tliese  dark  colored 
little  sandpipers  ])refer  hold  rocky  coasts. 

Notes. — A  loud,  shrill  whistle. 

Nest. — A  hollow  in  the  ground,  among  grass  and 
weeds,  lined  with  a  few  grasses;  eggs  grayish  huff, 
haudsoiuely  sjilashed  with  various  shades  of  hrown. 

Range. — Breeds  from  northern  Labrador  and  the 
mouth  of  Hudson  Bay  northward;  winters  south  to 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER 

239.  Pisohia  maciilata.  9  in. 

Crown  and  hack  hlackish,  strongly  edged  with  red¬ 
dish-brown;  an  ashy-gray  wash  on  the  breast,  with  nu¬ 
merous  streaks  of  hlackish.  Well  known  and  called  by 
a  great  variety  of  names,  of  which  Jack  Snipe  and 
Grass  Snipe  are  probably  the  most  common. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  migrates 
through  the  U.  S.  to  South  America. 


WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER 
240.  risohia  f uscicolli.s.  7.5  in. 

T"])]icr  tail  coverts  wliite;  ])('lo\v  Avliitc*.  I»i0,  Avitli  tlio 
throat  and  hreast  streaked  with  dusky,  tlM*s>  niarkin<rs 
extending  on  tlie  sides  to  the  tail. 

Notes. — Musical  whistles  in  no  way  different  from 
those  of  the  Least  Sandpiper. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  in  grass  hack  of  Ix'aches;  eggs 
gray,  profusely  blotched  with  blackish  hrown. 

Range. — Eastern  X.  A.,  breeding  from  I.abrador  and 
Hudson  Bay  northward ;  migrates  through  the  17.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies,  to  southern  South  America. 

BAIRD  SANDPIPER 

241.  Pisohia  hairdi.  7.5  in. 

Of  the  same  size,  form  and  general  coloration  as  the 
White-rumped  Sandpiper,  but  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
blackish,  and  the  breast  is  only  very  faintly  streaked. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  migrates 
chiefly  through  the  interior,  but  to  some  extent  on  the 
coast,  south  to  southern  South  America. 


V  _  -  ^  . 

LEAST  SANDPIPER 

242.  Pisohia  minutilla.  (>  in. 

ISmallest  of  our  sandpipers.  Upperparts  Idackisli, 
edged  with  bright  chestnut;  breast  and  sides  ashy-gray, 
conspicuously  streaked  with  dusky. 

Notes. — A  musical  whistle,  “  peet-weet.” 

•  Nest. — A  grass  lined  hollow;  eggs  grayish,  heavily 
blotched  with  blackish  brown  (l.lox.SO). 

Range. — Ibeeds  from  Nova  Scotia  and  northern  Brit¬ 
ish  C’olumbia  northward;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States 
and  C'alifornia  southward. 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER 
24G.  Ercunetcs  pitsilliis.  6.25  in. 

Feet  with  small  webs  between  the  toes  at  their  base. 
Similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  Least  Sandpiper,  but 
the  upper  parts  are  not  as  bright  rusty,  and  the  breast 
is  only  faintly  streaked  with  dusky. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador  northward. 

✓  247.  WESTERN  SANDPIPER  (E.  mauri)  is  very 
./Similar;  more  rusty  above,  with  stronger  markings. 
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RED-BACKED  SANDPIPER 
243.  Pelidna  alpina  salhalina.  8  in. 


Bill  .sli<;I)tly  (l<*ciirve(l  and  ratli(*r  stout.  Adults  in 
suuiuicr.  with  tlu'  u|)|)er  ])arts  largely  bright  rusty; 
belly  black;  head,  throat,  breast  and  sides  strongly 
streaked  with  black.  In  winter,  dull  brownish-gray 
above  and  white  below,  with  the  breast  washed  with 
grayish  and  slightly  streaked  with  dusky.  Found  in 
large  tlocks  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  dur¬ 
ing  inigiations,  but  rarely  in  the  interior.  Their  Might 
is  very  rapid  and  performed  in  very  compact  Mocks  that 
act  as  if  governed  by  one  impulse.  They  are  very 
active,  feeding  for  a  short  time  in  one  place,  then  flying 
to  another.  They  are  found  most  abundantly  on  sand 
bars  and  mud  flats,  rather  than  on  the  open  beach. 

Nest. — Usually  on  dry,  grassy  knolls,  a  hollow  in  the 
earth  being  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses.  Eggs  pale 
greenish  or  brownish  gray,  spotted  with  blackish.  ( 1.40 
X  1.00)  ;  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  winters 
from  the  Gulf  coast  and  southern  California,  southward. 
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SANDERLING 

248.  Caliilris  Icucophcra.  8  in. 

Toes  short  and  stout:  no  liind  toe.  Adults  in  sum¬ 
mer.  variegated  above  with  bright  reddisli-brown  and 
black;  below  white,  the  breast  being  strongly  washed 
with  rusty  and  spotted  with  black.  In  winter,  plain 
grayish  above  and  white  below;  head  white,  except  the 
crown;  young  birds  are  like  winter  adults  but  have 
the  back  with  some  blackish.  In  the  interior  this  spe¬ 
cies  is  found  on  the  edg(*s  of  lakes  and  rivers.  On  the 
coast,  it  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  shore  birds,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  edg(‘  of  the  outer  beach,  ofteii  under  the  comb¬ 
ing  crest  of  the  incoming  waves,  retreating  just  as  the 
wave  breaks  and  is  dashed  to  foam  on  the  beach.  They 
are  usually  wary  and  will  not  allow  a  close  approach. 

Nest. — (hi  the  ground;  eggs  greenish-buH',  spotted 
with  black. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  south 
to  Patagonia,  migrating  on  both  coasts  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  interior. 
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MARBLED  GODWIT 


249.  JAmosa  fedoa.  19  in. 

Bill  lon^  ajid  slightly  recurved.  Back,  wings  and  tail, 
rufous,  barred  with  black;  runip  usually  white,  with 
black  bars;  underparts  ])ale  rufous  with  narrow  bars; 
head  grayish,  with  black  streaks  on  the  croMui  and 
sides.  Young  similar,  but  whiter  below  and  with  few 
or  no  bars.  These  laige  waders  are  found  in  moderately 
large  Hocks  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast  in  the 
fall.  They  frequent  salt  marshes  on  the  coast,  and  the 
borders  of  ])onds  and  lakes  in  the  interior.  They  are 
much  hunted  and  are  consecpiently  very  wary,  usually 
taking  wing  as  soon  as  anyone  appears  in  sight.  They 
are  readily  decoyed,  and  thousands  perish  anmuilly  at 
the  hands  of  sportsmen.  They  are  known  by  many 
names,  iMarlin  and  Straight-bill  Curlew  probably  being 
tin*  most  commonly  used. 

Range. — Breeds  in  tbe  interior  from  Iowa  north  to 
Saskatchewan.  Winters  south  of  the  U.  S.,  migrating 
along  both  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  interior. 
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HUDSONIAN  GODWIT 
251.  Limosa  hcemastica.  15  in. 


Bill  slightly  recurved;  tail  black  at  the  end,  and 
vhite  at  the  base,  not  barred  as  that  of  the  last  species 
always  is.  Above  blackish,  with  rusty  margins;  below 
deep  reddish-chestnut,  barred,  chietly  on  the  sides,  with 
.black.  In  winter,  similar  but  duller  both  above  and 
below,  with  only  traces  of  bars  on  the  Hanks,  and  with 
the  breast  more  or  less  streaked.  This  species  is  more 
abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  migrations  than 
the  last.  It  is  most  often  known  as  the  Ring-tailed 
]Marlin,  owing  to  a  very  strong  contrast  between  the 
black  tail,  white 'rum])  and  dark  u|)per  parts  as  the 
bird  Hies.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  marshes  back 
of  the  ocean  beach,  and,  owing  to  their  large  size,  car. 
be  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

Notes.— A  loud,  shrill  whistle. 

Nest. — A  grass  lined  hollow  in  marsln's;  eggs  brown¬ 
ish  buH',  blotched  with  blackish  (2.20  x  1.40). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  wbiters  south 
of  the  United  States,  migrating  chielly  on  tlie  Atlantic 
coast,  but  to  some  extent  down  the  ]\liss.  ^bllley. 
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GREATER  YELLOW-LEGS 

254.  Toianus  melanoleucus.  14  in. 

Bill  lonf,^  and  rather  slender;  legs  long  and  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow.  Head  and  neck  streaked  with  gray 
and  white;  back  black  margined  \vith  white;  rump 
white;  tail  barred  black  and  white;  underparts  white, 
washed  with  gray  on  the  breast,  and  with  numerous 
black  arrow-head  markings.  In  winter,  similar,  but 
with  no  bla.ck  markings  below. 

Notes. — A  loud  three-syllabled  whistle. 

Range. — Breeds  from  northern  portion  of  IMiss.  Val¬ 
ley  in  the  U.  S.  northward;  winters  from  the  Gulf 
States  and  southern  California  southward. 

LESSER  YELLOW-LEGS 

255.  Totanus  flavipes.  10.5  in. 

Very  similar  in  form,  color  and  markings  to  the 
large  Vel low-legs,  but  smaller  in  every  way. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  of  Canada,  north  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  possibly  in  northern  Miss.  Valley. 
Vdnters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward,  migrating  in 
the  interior  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 


SOLITARY  SANDPIPER 


25G.  IleJodromos  soJitarius,  8.5  in. 

Al)..v(^  olivo-irrayish,  strcakcHl  on  tho 
•uul  sharnlv  spocklod  on  tl>e  back  ami  wings  ^Mtl.  %\1  lU  , 
biil  sliarnlV  barred  with  black  and  wb.te;  below  white 
streaked  On  the  breast  and  barred  on  ^be  shIos  \wtli 
trrav  and  white.  In  winter,  with  fewer  white  inaiking. 
on'Oie  back.  It  is  often  confused  with  the  Spotted 
S-indi)iper  that  freiiuents  the  same  places,  biit  shonh 
1,(>  easily  identilied  when  it  Hies  by  its  barred  tail  and 
linimrs  of  the  wings.  They  have  the  habit,  common  to 
nearly  all  the  shore  birds,  of  elevating  their  wings  afU 
alighting,  and  then  carefully  folding  them  on  the  back. 

Nest.— For  a  long  time  tlieir  eggs  were  ^ 

are  now  known  to  be  laid  in  the  nests  of  other  land 
birds,  at  low'  elevations  in  trees  or  bushes  neai 
They  have  been  found  in  Manitoba  in  a  M  axwing  s  nest. 
Kggs  bluish-green  wdth  blackish-brown  blotches. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Northern 
winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 


U.  S.  northward 


WILLET 

258.  Catophopliorus  semipalmaina.  IG  in. 

Jiill  long  and  quite  stout;  feet  with  small  webs  be¬ 
tween  the  bases  of  the  toes.  Upper  parts  brownish- 
gray,  more  or  less  speckled  M'ith  black;  most  of  sec¬ 
ondaries  and  bases  of  primaries  white,  very  conspicuous 
in  llight,  and  easily  distinguishing  it  from  any  other 
wader  of  its  size.  Usually  found  in  small  Hocks  along 
the  edges  of  marshes;  they  are  said  to  be  quite  shy 
except  during  nesting  season,  and  to  be  diliicult  to  de¬ 
coy.  After  breeding  they  wander  northward  and  are 
often  seen  in  Hocks  of  other  migrating  species.  When 
standing  on  the  beach  they  often  indulge  in  curious 
antics,  bowing  and  Hirting  their  tails. 

Notes. — A  loud,  shrill  whistle,  “  pill-will-willet.” 

Nest. — On  the  ground;  eggs  huffy,  blotched  with 
brown. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  to  New  Jersey;  later 
strays  to  Maine.  258a,  Western  Willet  (S.  s.  inornata) 
is  supposed  to  be  slightly  larger  and  paler.  Breeds 
from  Texas  to  Manitoba;  winters  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
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BARTRAMIAN  SANDPIPER 

2(51.  liartnimia  lonyicaiida.  12  in. 

IT])jK‘r  parts  l)lackish  with  gnMMiish-hnnvn  ('(l<rin<;s ; 
tail  brownish  with  black  bars,  and  white  tips  to  the 
outer  feathers,  rnderpaits  white,  with  prominent  in¬ 
verted,  black  arrow  head  inarkin>;s  on  the  breast  and 
along  the  sides.  These  birds  are  more  often  known  as 
I’pland  Plovers,  because  they  are  found  on  dry  hill¬ 
sides,  rarely  near  water.  West  of  the  Miss,  they  are 
said  to  occur  in  large  Hocks  in  the  Fall,  but  in  the  East, 
half  a  dozen  or  so  would  be  considered  a  fair  sized  Hock. 
They  feed  u])on  smcill  grasshoppers  and  other  small  in¬ 
sects,  sometimes  chasing  them  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  before  securing  them.  They  are  shy  and  usually 
take  wing  as  soon  as  they  see  you. 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  usually  concealed  in  clum])s  of 
grass  or  weeds  in  the  middle  of  fields;  eggs  buH’y, 
blotched  with  yellowish-brown  (1.75x  1.25)  ;  ^lay,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  and  Southern  Canada;  winters  south  of 
the  U.  S. 
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BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER 
202.  Tryngitcs  suhruficoUifi.  8  in. 

l^ill  short  and  sh'iich'r.  (Jcnoi'nl  color  al)ovc.  l)l:ickisli- 
browii  niaigincd  with  tawny;  nndcrj)arts  hnlVy,  with  a 
few  black  specks  on  the  sides  of  the  bieast.  I’l  iniaries 
blackish-brown  on  the  outer  w(d)s,  tin*  inner  webs,  as 
well  as  those  of  th(‘  secondaries,  beinj^  whitish,  ])cculiai  ly 
speckled  with  black;  these  inarkinjis  arc*  chaiacttnistic 
and  are  found  on  no  otlu'r  of  our  shoie  birds.  It  s(‘enis 
to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  last  sjx^cies,  and  like 
that,  is  often  found  on  hillsides  at  a  distance  from  water. 

Notes. — A  low,  weak  “  tweet.” 

Nest. — A  scantily  lined  depression  on  the  ground;  the 
four  eggs  are  grayish-buff,  boldly  blotched  with  rich 
chestnut-brown  and  black  (1.45x  1.05);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  in  Arctic  America;  winters  in  South 
America,  migrating  chieffy  through  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  a  less  degree  on  the  coast. 


SPOTTED  SANDPIPER 

2G3.  Aclitis  macularia.  7.5  in. 

;  T>olo\v  wliite,  with  round  blackisli  spots,  heaviest  on 
the  breast  and  sides;  above  olive-brown  or  gray,  with 
I  faint  black  bars;  a  narrow  black  line  from  the  bill 
through  the  eye  to  the  ears.  Young  entirely  white 
below,  with  the  breast  faintly  tinged  with  gray.  These 
birds  are  abundant  and  breed  locally  thronghont  the 
United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  Canada.  One  or 
more  pairs  will  usually  be  found  nesting  in  the  fields 
about  all  small  ponds,  or  among  the  weeds  that  grow 
about  edges  of  ]H)o1s  and  lakes.  They  have  a  jieculiar 
habit  of  “teetering,”  whether  standing  still  or  while 
feeding  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  ])onds;  other  birds 
do  this  but  not  nearly  as  persistently  as  Spotted  Sand¬ 
pipers. 

Notes. — A  clear  “  peet-weet ;  ”  also  a  single  melodious 
w  histh*. 

Nest. — On  the  ground  in  fields  or  near  the  edges 
of  pools  or  streams;  eggs  bnfi'y,  boldly  sjiotted. 

Range. — llreeds  from  the  Gulf  to  Hudson  Day;  win¬ 
ters  south  of  the  U.  S. 


LONG-BILLED  CURLEW 

264.  'Sumenius  americanus.  23  in. 

liill  miicli  decurved  and  very  long  (4  to  8  in.),  the 
longest  of  any  of  oiir  shore  birds.  Plumage  variegated 
with  rufous  and  blackish  above;  bright  butfy  or  rufous 
below,  streaked  on  neck  and  breast,  and  barred  on  the 
sides  with  blackish.  Sickle-bills,”  as  these  birds  are 
often  called,  are  the  largest  of  our  shore  birds.  They 
aie  very  conspicuous  either  wlien  flying  or  walking  on 
the  marshes  or  saiidbars,  their  size  appearing  gigantic 
when  they  are  in  a  flock  of  smaller  ])lover,  as  sometimes 
happens.  They  fly  in  compact  flocks,  evidently  led  by 
one  individual,  for  they  wheel  and  circle  in  perfect 
unison,  sailing  up  in  the  wind  on  outspread  wings,  when 
about  to  alight. 

Notes. — A  flute-like  whistle,  “  ker-loo.” 

Nest. — On  the  ground;  eggs  greenish -biuT,  with  small 
black  spots  over  the  whole  surface  (2.50  x  1.80). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Upper  Miss.  Valley,  north  to 
Manitoba;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  southward; 
formerly  bred  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  strays  to 
New  England  and  New  Brunswick  in  the  fall. 


HUDSONIAN  CURLEW 

2()5.  Xunienius  hiulsonicits.  17  in. 

Darker  brown  above,  than  the  Sickle-bill ;  crown  broad¬ 
ly  striped  with  blackish  and  bud;  nnderparts  grayish, 
streaked  on  the  breast  and  barred  on  the  sides  with 
blackish.  This  and  the  succeeding  species  aie  suniiner 
inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  being  found  within 
our  borders  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  Fall  and  Sj)ring. 
It  is  found  in  fresh  and  salt  water  marshes,  as  well  as 
on  mud-llats  and  on  sandy  beaches  of  the  seasboie. 
'J’lu'y  are  v(u-y  unsuspicious  and  are  easily  stalked,  or 
(b'coy  vei-y  easi  ly,.<*oming  to  wooden  caricatures  of  tlunn- 
selves  stuck  U|)  in  tlu'  mud,  or  to  crude  imitations  of 
tlieir  whistles;  consecpiently  large  numbers  of  them  are 
shot  and  they  are  becoming  scarce. 

Notes. — Similar  to  that  of  the  last. 

Nest. — Hollows  in  the  ground,  lined  with  grass(*s  and 
weeds;  eggs  bulfv,  blotched  with  brownish-black  (2.2;") 
xl.60). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Winters  south 
of  the  United  States,  migrating  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior. 
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ESKIMO  CURLEW 

2(j6.  Xunicnius  borealis.  13.5  ill. 

liill  c*oin])aratively  sliort  (about  2  in.)  and  little 
curved.  Above,  marked  similarly  to  the  last;  below 
white  or  pale  bnff,  often  thickly  covered  on  the  breast 
and  sides  with  streaks  and  arrow  head  markings  of 
blackish.  Primaries  and  most  of  the  secondaries  plain 
brownish-black,  without  the  variegation  of  the  last  spe¬ 
cies.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  considered  the  most 
abundant  of  the  curlews,  but  so  persistently  have  they 
been  hunted  that  they  are  now  ])iactically  exterminated. 
\\’hen  it  comes  to  looking  aft(‘r  tludr  safety,  curlews 
are,  ])ei  haj)S,  the  most  stupid  of  tlu;  shoi’e  bii'ds  for  they 
do  not  seem  to  rc'alize  the  dangerous  character  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  they  have  jiaid  the  penalty.  I  trust 
that  all  sportsmen  will  refrain  from  shooting  these  birds. 

Nest. — Like  that  of  the  Tludsonian;  eggs  similar  but 
smallei-. 

Range. — Eastern  X.  A.,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions 
and  migrating  through  the  Plains,  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  South 
-Imerica.  Very  rare  now  anywhere. 


PLOVERS— Family  Charadriidae 
BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER 
270.  Sqiiofarola  squatarnla.  11.5  in. 

Hind  toe  very  small.  Bill  short  and  stout.  Adults 
m  summer  with  the  back,  wings  and  tail  barred  or 
marked  with  black  and  white;  top  of  head  and  nape 
white,  except  for  a  few  black  markings  on  the  crown; 
face,  throat,  breast  and  fore  part  of  belly,  black.  In 
winter,  brownish-black,  somewhat  mottled,  above;  below 
dull  white.  Young  similar  to  winter  adults,  but  thet 
back  is  spotted  with  yellowish-white.  While  these  hand¬ 
some  plover  migrate  to  some  extent,  and  sometimes  in 
large  flocks,  through  the  interior  of  the  Lmited  States, 
they  are  chiefly  and  most  abundantly  found  on  the  coast. 
They  are  the  plover  most  eagerly  sought  by  gunners. 

Call. — A  plaintive  whistle,  “ter-lee.” 

Nest. — Grass-lined  hollows  in  marshes  or  dry  land, 
back  from  the  beach;  eggs  greenish-buff,  spotted  with 
black. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  in 
South  America,  migrating  through  the  U.  S.  in  Sept, 
and  May. 
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AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER 
272.  CJtaradriiis  dominicus.  10.5  in. 

Xo  liiiul  toe.  Pack  and  tail  mottled  with  Idack  and 
y(dlow;  helow,  more  or  less  entirely  black  to  the  tail. 
Voun^^  and  winter  adults,  more  or  le.ss  spotted  with 
yellow  and  blackish-brown  above,  and  grayish-white  be¬ 
low,  with  indistinct  streaks  on  the  breast.  Often  con¬ 
fused  with  the  last  species  in  this  plumage,  but  is 
smaller,  bill  smaller  and  more  slender,  and  the  ax  ilia  is, 
or  feathers  mniiest  the  body,  under  the  wings,  an*  gray 
while  those  ot  the  Plack-bellied  JPover  are  black.  This 
species  is  now  regarded  as  rare  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  during  migrations,  while  in  the  interior  it  is  more 
abundant  than  the  last  species.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  suspicions  as  the  Black-bellies,  and  a  flock  will  often 
allow  a  close  approach,  even  when  they  see  you. 

Nest. — Nesting  habits  like  those  of  the  last,  and  other 
shore  birds;  eggs  slightly  smaller  (1.00x1.30). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions;  winters  .south 
to  South  America. 
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KILLDEER 

273.  Oxijcchus  vocifcrus.  10  in. 


No  liind  too.  l\nin|)  and  base  of  tail  reddi.siv-biown ; 
Inca.st  (Moss(*d  by  two  black  bands.  Like  the  S])ott(‘d 
Sand])i|)(M’,  this  l)ird  is  locally  and  abundantly  distiib- 
uted  tliiongliout  the  United  States  and  Sonthern  Uan- 
»da;  it  is,  however,  rare  in  New  England,  where  it  is 
annetiines  found  in  the  Fall.  It  frecjiients  meadows, 
!i(dds  and  ploughed  ground,  where  it  f(‘(>ds  upon  insects, 
and  aionml  the  (‘dges  of  pools  and  streauns  wh(‘re  it  gets 
small  sludllish  and  larva*.  As  nsual,  they  will  att(‘mpt 
to  lead  an  intruder  away  from  their  nest  by  feigning 
lameness. 

Notes. — A  loud,  noisy  and  incessant  “  killdee.” 

Nest. — A  slight  liollow  in  the  ground,  usually  in  a 
clump  of  weeds;  sometimes  lined  and  sometimes  not; 
the  four  eggs  are  greenish-buff,  heavily  blotched  wiih 
black. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  throughout  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  New  England,  and  southern  Canada;  winters  in 
southern  U.  S. 
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SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER 
274.  ^'Uyialitis  scinipalmata,  1  in. 

Siii.-ill  wcl)  bct\\(‘(Mi  till'  bases  of  the  two  out(M-  to('s. 
Singh;  broad,  ))laek  band  across  the  breast;  black  line 
from  base  of  bill  to  eye.  They  are  very  abundant  on 
onr  seacoast  in  Tail,  both  in  flocks  composed  entiiely  of 
their  own  kind,  and  also  with  Least  and  Semipalmated 
Sand])ipers.  Tlnw  nsnally  kea*])  on  tin;  inmn-  side  of 
sandbars  or  muddy  Hats  borden  ing  mai’shes,  rather  than 
on  the  opem  ocean  beach.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller 
flocks,  about  ponds  and  marshes  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  They  are  usually  unsuspicious  and  will  allow 
a  close  a])proach,  or  if  you  aie  still,  will  run  by  within 
a  very  few  feet. 

Notes. — A  clear  double  whistle,  usually  uttered  when 
on  the  wing  or  when  alarmed.  They  decoy  to  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Nest. — On  the  ground;  eggs  huffy,  sparsely  specked 
with  black.  (1.30x.90);  June. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  north¬ 
ward  ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 


PIPING  PLOVER 


277.  J-Jgialitis  mcloda.  7  in. 

Vcny  j)a]e  above;  no  black  in  front  of  eye;  black  patcli 
on  each  side  of  breast.  Younjj^  similar,  bnt  tin*  black 
replaced  by  grayish,  as  is  the  case  with  the  last  spe- 
'cies.  This  sjiecies,  a])parently,  never  conld  be  classed 
as  abnndant  and  of  late  yeais,  it  is  becoming  rather 
rare  along  onr  Atlantic  coast;  this  is  })robably  more 
due  to  the  building  of  summer  resorts  and  homes  along 
their  former  breeding  grounds  than  to  hunters.  They 
ar(‘  i-ather  more  shy  than  the  last  species,  but  will  usu¬ 
ally  att<mi])t  to  escape  by  lunning  along  the  lasich  or 
by  hiding,  lather  than  by  flight.  Owing  to  their  light 
colors  it  is  very  diflicult  to  see  them  at  any  distance. 

Notes. — A  two-syllabled  piping  whistle. 

Nest. — On  the  ground;  eggs  bnll’  with  fim*  black 
specks. 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  coast  from  Va.  to  Newfound¬ 
land  and  in  the  ^Mississippi  Valley. 
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SNOWY  PLOVER 

278.  JE(jiaUtis  nivosa.  0.5  in. 

Very  small  and  very  pale  colored.  Small  hlack  ])atcli 
on  either  side  of  the  breast,  on  ear  coverts,  and  on 
ci’own.  Bill  more  slender  but  longer  than  that  of  the 
Pi])ing  Plover. 

Notes. — Low,  mournful,  piping  whistles. 

Range. — United  States  chiefly  west  of  the  Rockies, 
east  to  Kansas  and  north  to  Dakota. 

WILSON  PLOVER 

280.  Oclithodromus  wilsonius.  7.5  in. 

Bill  large  and  heavy  for  birds  of  this  genus.  A  black 
band  across  the  neck,  not  extending  to  the  back  of  the 
neck;  dark  line  between  ej’e  and  bill. 

Notes. — A  “  mixture  of  whistle  and  chir]),”  v(‘ry  dif- 
f(‘i(“i!t  from  that  of  allied  plovers.  (Elliott). 

Nest. — A  shallow  hollow  in  the  sand,  sometimes  con¬ 
cealed  by  short  beach  grass;  eggs  grayish,  spotted  and 
scratched  with  blackish  brown  (i.25x.95). 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts 
north  to  Virginia;  later  may  stray  to  Maine. 


MOUNTAIN  PLOVER 

281.  Podasocys  montanus.  9  in. 

No  black  on  breast  or  sides,  but  with  black  band  on 
top  of  head  and  a  black  line  from  bill  to  eye.  Above 
grayish-brown;  below  buffy  across  the  breast,  white  else¬ 
where.  ^Mountain  or  Prairie  Plover,  as  they  are  often 
and  better  called,  are  abundant  on  the  western  prairies. 
Like  the  Bartrainian  Sandpiper,  they  do  not  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  water,  but  live  and  get  their  food  in  the 
dry  grass-covered  districts.  They  are  not  at  all  shy 
where  they  are  not  hunted.  Like  all  the  family,  they 
are  very  lleet  oii  foot,  and  may  often  be  seen  chasing 
grassho})pers  or  other  active  insects.  Their  flight  is 
very  rapid,  often  devious  and  usually  at  a  low  elevation. 

Notes. — A  single,  low,  musical  whistle. 

Nest. — A  dej)ression  in  the  ground,  anywhere  on  the 
prairie.  Eggs  broWnish-gray,  blotched  with  blackish. 

Range. — West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  breeding  north 
to  Dakota.  Winters  from  Southwestern  United  States 
southward. 


TURNSTONE 


283.  Arcnaria  interpres.  9.75  in. 

Very  similar  to  the  next,  wliicli  is  the  one  figured, 
but  slightly  larger,  and  with  black  ])revailing  in  the 
upperparts.  This  is  the  Old  World  species,  found  in 
America  only  in  Labrador  and  Alaska. 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE 

283.1.  Arcnaria  interpres  morinella.  9.5  in. 

Bill  short  and  stout,  the  upper  mandible  Ix'ing 
straight,  so  that  the  bill  has  an  uj)turned  aj)|)earance. 
la'gs  reddish  on  adult  birds  and  orange  on  young. 

Known  by  a  great  manv  names,  lefeiring  to  its  ])(;- 
culiarly  pied  appearance: — Calico-bird,  Checkered-snipe, 
etc.  An  abundant  s])ecies  usually  found  on  pebbled 
beaclu's. 

Notes. — Ojip  or  two  clear  thistles. 

Nest. — A  scantily  liiuxl  hollow;  eggs  grayish,  b(>auti- 
fully  marbled  with  brown,  lilac  and  blackish.  ■ 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Arctic  legions;  winters  in 
.‘Southern  South  America,  migrating  on  both  coasts. 


AMERICAN  OYSTER-CATCHER 
280.  Hcrmatopufi  19  in. 


r»i11  vorv  lonj;,  lioavy,  coinpressod,  and  tliin  and  chistd- 
•  iko  at.  the  tip.  Bill  and  ovo,  ivd;  legs  tlosli  color, 
riicsc  large,  awkward  looking  birds  are  not  scarce  on 
tlie  South  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  are  met  with  in 
])airs  or  small  companies.  They  run  with  great  swift- 
m‘ss,  or  Malk  sedately  along  the  beaches  and  marshes 
gathering  insects  and  fiddler  crabs,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  They  are  said  to  have  got  their  name  from 
the  habit  of  eating  oysters  when  they  found  them  with 
the  shell  open,  a  practice  that  would  be  extremely  haz¬ 
ardous  for  them  to  undertake,  as  these  shellfish  close 
their  two  valves  very  (piickly  and  would  Im>  ai)t  to  catch 
the  bird.  Owing  to  their  large  size  they  are  frecpiently 
shot  at  and,  consequently,  are  usually  shy. 

Nest. — A  depression  in  the  sand;  the  two  or  three 
eggs  are  huffy,  spotted  with  blackish-brown  (2.2()x 
1.50)  ;  ]May. 

Range. — Breeds  on  the  coast  north  to  Virginia;  later 
may  stray  to  Nova  Scotia.  Winters  south  of  the  U.  S. 
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MEXICAN  JACANA 

Jacana  spinosa.  8  in. 

A  v«*rv  ])<*culiar  species.  Bill  ])l.)ver-like ;  at  the  base, 
terminating  in  a  leaf-like  sheaf  that  covers  the  fore¬ 
head;  a  hard  spur  on  the  shoulder  of  each  wing;  legs 
and  toes  extremely  long,  the  toenails  being  ahnornially 
so,  the  hind  nail  often  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Young  very  dilferent  from  the  adult. — firayish-hrown 
above,  with  wings  greenish-yellow  as  in  adult;  below 
whitish,  darker  across  the  breast  and  on  the  sides;  a 
light  line  above  the  eye.  Jacanas  are  inhabitants  of 
marshy,  muddy  pools  and  ponds,  where  they  can  easily 
run  over  the  surface,  their  long  toes  getting  a  good 
foothold  on  the  floating  aquatic  plants.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  pugnacious  in  defence  of  their  young,  and  a’so 
to  fight  among  themselves  during  th^  mating  season. 

Nest. — Xests  made  of  weeds  and  trash,  on  little  float¬ 
ing  islands  or  lily  pads.  3  to  5  olive  colored  eggs, 
curiously  scrawled  with  black.  ( 1.20  x  .95)  ; .  May. 

Range. — Is  found  and  breeds  within  our  borders  only 
in  Southern  Texas. 


GROUSE,  PARTRIDGES,  ETC.— Order  Gallinae 
Family  Odontophoridae 

BOB-WHITE;  QUAIL;  VIRGINIA  PARTRIDGE 

2>^n.  ('oliniifi  virfii)u(nni.'<.  10  in. 

.Male  \\itli  wliitt*  tluoai.  with  hlack;  frinah' 

■Avitli  a  yellowish-hrown  throat,  and  iim*  ahovt*  two.  One 
of  the  most  popular  “  u:aino  hirds,’’  so  ])opnlar  that  it 
is  externiinatod  in  Xew  England,  and  birds  imported 
from  the  west  are  unable  to  re<;ain  the  lost  foothold. 
Found  in  stubble  and  low  brnsh.  where  they  hide  until 
almost  stepped  u peril.  They  feed  upon  insects  and  grain. 

Notes. — A  clear  whistled  hob-white  ”  and  a  series  of 
low,  clear  whistles  when  in-  flocks. 

Nest. — Of  grass  at  the  end  of  tunnel  in  tall  grass 
bordering  fields;  8  to  IG  white  eggs  (1.20x.n."))  ;  ;May. 

Range. — Resident  east  of  the  Rockies,  north  to  Minn, 
and  Ontario.  280a,  Fla.  Bob-white  (C.  v.  fioridanusi, 
found  in  southern  Florida  is  extremely  dark  (shown  on 
plate).  280b.  Texan  Bob-white  (C.  v.  texanus)  is  paler 
with  black  areas  wider. 
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SCALED  PARTRIDGE 

Callipcpla  sqxuimnta.  10  in. 

Witli  a  wliitisli  f)r  bnfTy-wliite  cr<*st;  ])lnina"e  bluish 
gray,  with  darker  (*(lg<*s  giving  tla*  bird  tlu;  appearaiici^ 
of  being  oov(*rcd  witli  scales.  Tbe  female  is  nmn*  brown- 
isb,  but  is  marked  tb(*  same  as  the  mah*.  'J’bese  birds 
are  locally  abundant  in  arid,  cactus-covered  deserts, 
often  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  frequently  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Gainljel  Partridge. 

Nest. — S  to  15  eggs  are  laid  in  some  hollow  under  a 
low  bush  or  cactus;  they  are  creamy-white,  dotted  with 
minute  specks  of  jiale  brown.  (1.25x.05);  April,  May. 

Range. — ^Mexico  north  to  Central  and  Western  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

29.3a.  Chestnut-bellied  Scaled  Partridge  (C'.  s.  castano- 
gastris),  is  more  richly  colored  and  has  a  chestnut  patch 
on  the  middle  of  the  belly.  It  is  found  in  .southern 
Texas  and  northeastern  ^Mexico. 


ITS 


GAMBEL  PARTRIDGE 

2i)5.  J.oplioriyx  (jamhclii.  10  in.  .  • 

noud  with  an  o'lc^ant  recnrvod  crest  of  six  or  S(‘V('n 
f(‘atlu*rs;  normally  these  aie  carricMl  in  one  ])ack(‘t  so 
.that  there  a|)])ears  to  he  bnt  one  fe.itlu'r,  hnt  when  ex¬ 
cited,  or  (hiring  the  mating  S(‘ason,  they  may  separate 
the  feathers,  or  sometimes  curve  them  forward  so  as  to 
touch  the  hill,  llindhead  and  sides  chestnut,  throat  and 
middle  of  Ixdly  hlack.  Female  with  the  throat  light 
and  hindh(‘ad  gray;  crest  small;  no  hlack  on  helly.  An 
ahnndant  sjiecii's  both  in  mountains,  valleys  or  (leserts, 
near  or  remote  from  wat(*r.  Habits  like  thos(!  of  the 
eastern  Bob-white,  bnt  instead  of  taking  wing,  they  will 
generally  run. 

Nest. — ]'>ggs  laid  on  tin*  ground  under  any  suitable 
cover;  creamy-whitc*,  handsonudy  blotclu'd  with  hrown. 

Range. — Resident  in  western  Texas,  Xew  IMexico  and 
Arizona,  north  to  southern  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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MEARNS  OR  MASSENA  PARTRIDGE 

29G.  Cyrtonyx  montezumco  mcarnsi.  9  in. 

Bill  very  stout  and  compressed.  Crest  large,  pnfT\ 
and  Hat.  Markings  on  the  male  very  grotesipie  and 
clownish;  general  color  of  the  female,  pinkish  brown 
with  streaks  of  black,  and  white  specks,  below,  and 
barred  and  streaked  above.  These  strange  birds  are 
very  local  in  their  distribution  in  the  southwest,  rare 
in  some  localities  and  occurring  in  (piite  large  flocks  in 
others.  They  are  so  confiding  in  their  disposition,  that 
this,  in  connection  with  their  clownish  plumage,  has 
given  them  the  name  of  “  Fool  ”  Quail.  They  freipient 
(Iry  deserts,  valleys,  or  mountains  u])  to  an  elevation  of 
at  least  8,000  feet.  When  startled,  they  often  squat 
down,  and  can  almost  he  caught  in  the  hand,  hut  when 
they  do  fly,  their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  clucking  noise. 

Nest. — A  de})ression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  grasses, 
and  concealed  in  clumps  of  weeds  or  grass.  Their  eggs, 
like  those  of  other  partridges,  are  numerous,  pure  white, 
and  not  as  sharply  pointed  as  those  of  the  Bob-white. 

Range. — Western  Texas,  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona, 


DUSKY  GROUSE 


207.  Dcndragapus  ohscurus.  20  in. 

IMuina^e  firay,  wliite  and  black,  with  a  few  rusty 
niaikings  on  the  hack;  wide  gray  hand  on  tip  of  tail. 
Female  smaller,  browner  and  more  barred  above.  These 
large  grouse  are  found  on  side  hills  or  in  gulches,  usu¬ 
ally  not  far  from  water.  Like  our  common  Ruffed 
Grouse,  during  mating  season,  the  males  of  this  s])ecies 
strut  about  with  tail  fully  spread  over  the  back,  and 
head  thrown  back  until  it  nearly  touches  the  tail.  At 
this  season  they  are  veiy  ])Uguacious  and  the  woods  will 
r<‘Sound  with  their  challenging  “  toots,” — loud  and  hol¬ 
low  sounds  with  a  ventjdhxpiial  effect. 

Nest. — Kggs  laid  on  ground  in  woods,  usually  umh‘r 
fallen  logs  or  at  tin*  bases  of  trees;  huffy,  sj)aisely 
s])otted  with  brown.  (2.00x  1.40)  ;  ^fay,  .lune. 

Range. — Rocky  Mts.,  from  Mexico  to  Montana  and 
east  to  South  Dakota.  207b.,  Richardson  Grouse  (1).  o. 
riehardsonii ) ,  is  found  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  north  to  British  America.  Little  or  no  band 
on  the  tail. 
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HUDSONIAN  SPRUCE  GROUSE 
20S.  CanacJiiics  canadensis.  15  in. 

^'(‘rv  similar  to  tlie  next,  Avliich  is  onr  common  sjte- 
cies,  l)ut  tlie  female  is  not  quite  as  rusty.  Found  in 
Labrador  and  about  Hudson  Bay. 

CANADA  GROUSE;  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

298c.  C.  c.  canacc.  15  in. 

.Mal(‘  l)lack  and  "ravish;  female  chiefly  rusty,  barred 
with  black.  The  Spruce  Grouse  is  usually  found  in 
d(*use  tliickets  and  "roves  or  swamps  of  evergreen  woods. 
Jt  IS  one  of  the  least  susj)icious  of  birds,  and  in  winter, 
is  sometimes  knocked  down  by  sticks,  in  the  hands  of 
deer  hunters.  Their  flesh  is  unfit  to  eat  and  conse- 
(juently  they  ar<‘  not  hunted. 

Notes. — A  diummiii",  said  to  h('  ])roduced  l)y  th^ 
wings,  when  in  the  air;  a  clucking  by  the  female. 

Nest. — Eggs  laid  on  the  ground,  usually  under  low, 
spreading  branches  of  spruces;  bright  buff  with  bold 
black  blotches.  (1.70x  1.25). 

Range. — Northern  Xew  England,  New  York  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  northward. 


RUFFED  GROUSE 

p  300,  lionassa  uuihcUus.  17  in. 

Crestod  and  with  two  larjre,  ])lack,  neck-niflfs;  ])lum- 
ajre  brown,  black  and  white.  F(*inale  with  the  rutls 
smaller  and  usually  brownish.  These  <rrouse  have  two 
color  |»hases,  the  ^nmeral  tone  of  |iluiua^n*  heinj;  either 
reddish  brown  or  jrray,  inde|>endent  of  aj;e  oi-  se\  of 
bird.  These  .naturally  wild,  shy  «;rouse  are  the  kin^^s 
of  the  eastern  ‘ranie  birds,  their  wariness  and  speed  wiTh 
which  they  will  dodge  through  the  trees  being  the  only 
•reasons  they  liave  so  long  withstood  the  hunting  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  During  spring,  the  male 
struts  often,  tail  exj)anded  into  a  half  circle,  head 
thrown  hack  to  meet  the  uj)turned  tail,  and  rutl  spread 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  collar.  They  make  a  loud 
drumming  by  beating  the  air  with  their  wings. 

Nest. — Eggs  on  leaves  in  the  woods;  plain  brownish- 
buff  ( 1.55  X  1.15) . 

Range. — Resident  from  Va.  and  Ark.  north  to  south¬ 
ern  Canada.  300a..  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse  (R.  u. 
togata),  is  found  in  the  southern  British  provinces  and 
northern  New  England. 
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WILLOW  PTARMIGAN 
801.  Jj<t<j(jj)ns  hujoiniH.  15  in. 

In  winter,  white  witli  black  tail  feathers.  In  siini' 
iner,  usually  reddish-brown  with  black  bars.  'J'liis 
species  has  a  much  stouter  hill  than  the  n(!xt. 

Nest. —  Kj>'^s  laid  on  tlie  ground.  Rich  hiid'y,  so  licav- 
ily  l)lolched  ami  streakc'd  with  black  as  to  nearly  con¬ 
ceal  it.  (  1 .75  X  1 .25 ) . 

Range. — llreeds  in  th(>  noithern  half  of  Canada,  nii- 
graiing  southward  to  southern  Canada. 

301a.,  Allen  Ptarniioan  (L.  1.  alleni),  found  in  New¬ 
foundland,  is  similar,  hut  in  winter  the  shafts  of  the 
primaries  are  always  black. 

ROCK  PTARMIGAN 

302.  Lfufopus  rnpestris.  14  in. 

In  winter,  like  the  last  s])ecies,  except  that  the  bill 
is  sjmdler,  and  the  lores  are  black. 

Range. — From  the  GiiF  of  St.  Lawrence  and  north¬ 
ern  British  Columbia  northward.  302a.  Reinhardt 
I’tarmigan,  replaces  the  last  variety  in  northern  Labra¬ 
dor.  303.  Welch  Ptarmigan  (L.  welchi),  found  in  New¬ 
foundland.  is  said  to  be  grayer  in  summer. 


PRAIRIE  HEN;  PINNATED  GROUSE 
305,  Tytnpaniichus  amcricamts.  18  in. 

Tufts  of  neck  feathers  rounded  or  S(juare  at  the 
ends,  lon^  on  tin*  males,  and  short  on  the  females. 
Above,  harri'd  with  hrownish-hlaek  and  white  or  Imtl'v 
white,  the  bars  beinj:  of  about  e(|nal  width;  toj)  of 
head  barrc'd  black  and  <;rayish.  Idmiale  dilllns  fiom 
the  male  in  having;  tlie  tail  ft^athers  barred,  whereas 
they  are  black  in  the  male.  Found  locally  thronirhont 
the  prairie  ie<rions  of  the  ]\Iississi])pi  Valley  north  to 
^Manitoba.  Owinj;  to  the  immense  numbers  shot  for 
sale  in  eastern  markets,  they  have  become  exterminat<Ml 
in  many  places  where  they  were  formerly  abundant.  ]\lale 
birds  have  a  loose  sac  or  naked  skin  beneath  the  tufts 
of  feathers  on  the  neck;  they  inflate  these  to  the  size  of 
small  oranges,  and  then  produce  a  loud,  hollow,  reso¬ 
nant  booming  sound. 

Nest. — Anywhere  on  the  ground  on  the  prairie;  eggs 
olive-burt‘,  finely  specked  with  brown. 

Range. — From  La.  and  Tex.  north  to  ^Manitoba  and 
Dakota.  305.  Attwater  Prairie  Hen,  smaller  and 
darker,  is  found  in  Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas. 
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HEATH  HEN 

300,  I'l/nijxniKchus  cujtitio.  17  in. 

Xoek  featluM’S  pointed;  seapulais  more  broadly 
tipjx'd  with  white;  axillars  always  haired;  toj)  of  head 
paler  and  always  brownish.  TIk's^*  difl'erenees  will 
always  s<*parate  this  speeii'S  from  the  very  similar 
western  bird.  d’hey  w(*re  formerly  found  tlironjrhont 
Southern  Xew'  England  and  the  ^liddle  States,  their 
range  meeting  that  of  the  Jhairie  Hen,  but  now'  they 
are  restricted  to  the  island  of  ^Martha’s  Vineyard,  south 
of  ]\rass.,  and  probahly  the  true  form  is  extinct  th(*re, 
for  western  birds  have  been  liberated  on  the  island  and 
interbred  with  the  natives, 

LESSER  PRAIRIE  HEN 

307.  Tympanuchus  pallidicinctus.  16  in. 

Xearest  like  the  prairie  hen  hut  paler  above,  the 
brown  bars  being  narrower  and  lighter  colored,  but 
with  the  edges  blackish,  giving  the  back  of  the  bird 
a  very  different  appearance  from  that  of  the  Prairie 
Hen.  It  is  found  in  western  Kansas,  Indian  Territory 
anU  3'exns 


PRAIRIE  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

308b.  Pedicccetcs  phasiancUus  campcstris.  18  in. 

Xo  pinnates  or  niffs  on  the  nock,  but  tlic  bead  is 
crested  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  Prairie  Hen; 
tail  with  the  central  feathers  nearly  two  inches  longer 
than  the  rest,  which  are  also  graduated  so  the  outside 
ones  are  much  the  shortest.  Plumage  much  pahu' 
than  that  of  the  Prairie  Hen,  and  feath(u:s  on  t!ie 
breast  and  sides  being  marked  with  blackish  loops. 
Found  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  ])hiins  and 
j)rairies  west  of  the  !Mississi])])i  River.  In  mating  sea¬ 
son  Hocks  of  th^^in  indulge  in  curious  antics,  dancing, 
ruffling  their  feathers,  and  cooing  and  crowing. 

Nest. — Eggs  laid  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  usually 
sheltered  by  a  tuft  of  grass  or  bunch  of  w(‘eds.  The 
eggs  are  brownish-drab,  limdy  speck(‘d,  over  th(‘  whole 
surface,  with  blackish-brown.  ( 1 .70  x  1 .2") ) . 

Range, — West  of  the  ^Miss.  River,  from  Xew  IMex- 
ico  and  Indian  Territory  north  to  ^Manitoba,  308. 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Rrit- 
'ish  America  from  Hudson  Ray  to  Alaska.  Darker 
and  less  rusty  than  the  preceding. 
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SAGE  GROUSE 

309.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  29  in. 

Tlip  foinale  of  tliis  lai’^e  and  very  interesting  gronse, 
dilfeis  fioin  tlie  male  only  in  its  smaller  size  and  ])aler, 
duller  ])lnmage.  They  are  found  in  abundance  on  the 
(hy  sagehrnsh-eovered  plains  about  the  Rocky  Mts.  and 
to  the  westward.  In  sumnu'r  they  feed  lai’gely  upon 
ins(‘cts  and  buds  of  various  plants,  but  in  fall  and 
wint(‘r,  their  food  is  almost  entirely  the  leaves  of  the 
sagehi  nsh ;  at  this  season,  in  consequence,  their  llesli 
is  unlit  to  eat,  so  they  are  not  hunted  for  maiket,  and 
are  able  to  ])ursue  a  life  of  quiet  as  far  as  man  is 
concerned.  In  spring,  they  indulge  in  amusing  ])lay, 
as  do  all  the  gronse;  they  have  a  few  wiry  hairs  on 
either  side  of  the  neck,  covering  the  naked  sacs  that 
corr(‘S})ond  to  those  of  the  Prairie  Hen;  they  strut 
about  with  these  sacs  inflated,  and  their  spread  tail, 
erect,  making  })eculiar  buzzing  sounds. 

Nest. — Kggs  laid  on  the  ground  under  sagebrush; 
greenish-bull',  s])otted  rather  sparingly  with  brown. 

Range. — Sagebrush  covered  plains  from  New  Mexico 
to  Southern  British.  Columbia  and  Assiniboia 


Family  Meleagridae 
WILD  TURKEY 

310.  Meleagres  gallopavo  silvestris.  48  in. 

Female  miicli  smaller  and  duller  colored  than  the 
male.  These  tine,  large  birds  frequent  woodlands  and 
borders  of  streams,  wliere  they  search  through  the  nn- 
derbriish  for  food  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  in  the  tall¬ 
est  trees  at  night.  They  are  one  of  the  shyest  birds, 
and  they  have  reasons  for  being,  for  they  have  been 
hunted  until  there  are  none  left  in  Xew  England  and 
northern  Middle'  States.  Wild  Turkeys  strut  and  gob¬ 
ble  precisely  like  domestic  ones.  Their  plumage  is 
more  of  a  coppery  bronze  color  and  their  upper  tail 
coverts  are  rusty,  without  white  edges. 

Nest. — Eggs  laid  on  the  gronnd  among  leaves,  nsu- 
allv  in  dense  thickets;  hntl,  spotted  with  brown,  (‘i.o;) 
X  LOO). 

Range. — From  Penn,  and  Ohio  south  to  the  CJulf 
States  west  to  Arkansas.  3101).,  Florida  Wild  Tur¬ 
key,  found  in  Florida,  is  smaller.  310c.,  Rio  Grande 
Turkey,  is  found  in  southern  Texas;  it  has  upper  tail- 
coverts  edged  with  bulf. 
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RING-NECKED  OR  MONGOLIAN  PHEASANT 

***  ]*]iasianus  torquaius 

The  male  of  this  heuutifiil  pheasant  varies  frreatly 
in  lenjrtli  aec-ordin*.^  to  the  development  of  the  tail, 
sometimes  heinj^  d()  in.  in  length;  the  female  aver¬ 
ages  about  22  in.  and  is  i)lain  colored,  but  still  a 
A  ery '  handsome  bird.  !Males  A  ary  greatly  in  the  lich- 
nes's  of  their  colors,  and  in  the  Avidth  of  the  Avhite 
collar  on  the  neck,  the  latter  depending  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  Avhich  they  have  been  interbred  Avith  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Pheasant,  the  latter  bird  having  no  Avhite  on  tlia 
neck.  These  pheasants  have  been  introduced  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  and  are  very  abnmhnit  there  noAV. 
Attemi)ts  at  introducing  them  in  the  h^ast  have  not  been 
as  successful,  but  in  some  private  ])reserves  they  are 
doing  Avell.  They  are  rather  sluggish  in  their  habits, 
compared  to  our  Kulled  (Jrouse,  and  usually  ti’y  to 
escai)e  by  running  or  hiding  rather  than  by  taking  Aving; 
Avhen  they  do  fly,  they  go  in  a  straight  line  and  rather 
sloAvly. 
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FAMILY  CRACIDiE 


CHACHALACA 

.311.  (h’ldlis  vcluhi  uicralli.  21  in. 


r(M)oat<Hl  rapidlv  and  taken  np  by  all  the  birds  in  the 
lu'bdiborhood.  They  are  not  usually  shy  and  are  (iften 
domesticated.  They  are  also  hunted  to  some  extent, 
but  their  ilesh  is  said  not  to  be  veiy  good  mating  and 
their  body  is  (piite  small  compared  to  the  length  of  the 
bird. 


Nest. — A  frail  platform  of  sticks,  placed  in 
bv  brush  or  bushes,  a  few  fee^t  above  the  ground, 
lav  four  white  or  buffy-white_  eggs,_  the  shell  ot 
is*  very  rough  and  hard  (2.25  x  1.55);  Apiil. 


scrnb- 

They 

which 


Range.— Eastern  Mexico  north  to  southern  Texas. 
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PIGEONS  AND  DOVES— Order  Columb® 
Family  Columbidse 
PASSENGER  PIGEON 

815.  Ectopifilfs  ynifiratoriiifi.  1(5  in. 

Head  and  l)ac‘k  Muish-slato ;  Itelow.  ricdi  rusty  brown. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  nj)  to  1880,  they  were  extremely 
abundant  in  eastern  North  America.  Seemingly  incred¬ 
ible  stories  are  told  of  the  immense  flocks  and  roosting 
])laces  of  these  birds,  and  most  of  them  are  authentic. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  camera  was  not  extensively 
used  then,  so  we  have  no  visual  records  of  them.  A 
nesting  place  in  Michigan  is  described  as  28  miles  in 
length  by  about  four  in  width,  and  every  tree  in  the 
woods,  throughout  this  whole  tract,  had  several  nests, 
and  some  were  filled  with  them.  Flocks  darkening  the 
sky  and  covering  several  square  miles  are  recorded. 
And,  today,  but  one  or  two  stragglers  are  reported  in 
a  year,  and  these  are  usually  doubtful.  They  were 
shot  and  netted  at  their  roosting  and  nesting  places, 
barreled  up  and  sent  to  market  for  sale,  this  continuing 
so  long  as  there  were  birds  enough  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able,  and  we  reap  the  result — no  birds. 
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MOURNING  DOVE 

316.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolincnsis.  12  in. 

^  IJpporparts  olive-brown;  below,  buffy-gray;  a  small 
i>Iaek  mark  on  tbe  ears  above  the  iridescent  neck  j)atch. 

riu'se  birds  never  Hock  as  Passenger  Pigeons  did’ 
traveling  in  companies  of  six  to  a  dozen,  and  they  have 
no  common  nesting  or  roosting  places,  but  nest  anv- 
where  in  the  woods,  orchards  or  vine,s.  As  thev  are 
not  often  hunted,  they  are  not  shy,  and  in  some  ‘local¬ 
ities  are  very  tame,  esjiecially  when  thev  are  breeding-. 
Iheir  food  consists  of  seeds,  grain,  berries  and  inst^cts, 
most  of  which  they  get  from  the  ground.  They  nest 
either  in  trees,  bushes  or  on  the  ground,  most’  often 
the  former.  Their  nests  are  very  frail  platforms,  com¬ 
posed  of  only  a  few  twigs  and  rootlets;  when  on  the 
ground,  usually  no  nest  is  made.  Their  two  eggs  are 
puie  white,  as  are  those  of  all  doves.  They  are  loviiu’' 
birds,  always  cooing  to  each  other,  and  are’  very  attem 
tive  to  their  young  until  they  are  full  grown. 

Range. — Breeds  throughout  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada,  except  northern  New  England  and 
the  Provinces. 


IS 
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WHITE-FRONTED  DOVE 
318.  Lcptotila  fulviveniris  bracliyptera.  12  ia-. 

No  l)liick  ear-mark;  under  wing  coverts  rusty  cnest- 
nut.  Forehead  whitish;  all  but  central  pair  of  tail 
feathers  tip])ed  with  white. 

Nest. — Indistinguishable  from  that  of  tin;  next  species. 

Range. — Central  America  and  Mexico,  north  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  valley  of  Lower  Rio  (Irande. 

WHITE-WINGED  DOVE 
319.  Mclopclia  asialira.  12  in. 

Large  black  patch  on  the  ears;  tail  only  moderate¬ 
ly  long,  and  broadly  rounded,  with  large  white  ends 
to  the  outer  feathers.  Resides  the  regular  cooing  notes, 
common  to  doves,  this  species  has  a  peculiar  song  lik¬ 
ened  by  some,  to  the  first  attempts  at  crowing,  of  a 
young  rooster. 

Nest. — A  shabby  platform  of  twigs,  lined  with  bits 
of  weeds,  moss  and  leaves;  placed  at  any  height  from 
the  ground  in  bushes,  trees  or  cacti.  Eggs  white. 

Range. — Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  casually 
southern  Florida,  southward. 


GROUND  DOVE 

320.  Chaincpclia  passcrina  tei'y'cstris.  G.75  in. 

Size  very  small;  tail  short  and  nearly  square.  Back 
of  head  blue-gray;  forehead  and  most  of  underparts 
pinkish.  Bill,  feet  and  eye,  more  or  less  red. 

Nest. — A  frail  structure  of  twigs,  lined  with  pine 
needles;  ])laced  usually  at  low  elevations  in  bushes. 
The  two  eggs  are  pure  white. 

Range. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  abundant 
neai-  tin;  coasts;  winters  throughout  its  range. 

.■)20a.,  Mexican  Ground  ])ov(>,  found  from  Texas  to 
California,  is  slightly  paler  tlian  the  eastern  species. 

INCA  DOVE 

312.  Hcardafclla  inca.  8  in. 

Tail  long,  with  the  outer  feathers  tij)ped  with  white, 
and  shoiter  than  the  niiddh^  ones.  Featlnus  mostly 
margined  with  brownish-black.  The  bases  of  the  ])ri- 
niaries  are  bright  chestnut,  and  the  whole  underwing 
is  of  that  color;  bill  black;  eye  and  feet  rc'ddish. 

Range. — Southern  Texas,  southern  Arizona  and  south¬ 
ern  New  Mexico. 
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VULTURES,  HAWKS  AND  OWLS— Order  Raptores 
AMERICAN  VULTURES— Family  Cathartidae 
TURKEY  VULTURE  OR  BUZZARD 

325.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  30  in. 

Head  naked;  red  or  carmine;  bill  dull  whitish;  eyes 
brown;  feet  pinkish.  Plumage  blackish-brown. 

Nest. — Their  two  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  ground,  be¬ 
tween  rocks,  under  logs,  or  in  hollow  trees;  they  are 
whitish,  handsomely  blotched  with  brown. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  north  to  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Minnesota  and  British  Columbia. 

BLACK  VULTURE 

320.  Catharista  uruhu.  24  in. 

Entire  plumage,  including  the  naked  head,  black; 
feet  and  tip  of  bill  yellowish.  Under  surface  of  tla^ 
wings  white,  making  it  veiy  easy  to  identify. 

Nest. — Two  eggs,  greenish-white,  blotched  with  brown¬ 
ish.  (3.00x2.00). 

Range. — Resident  north  to  North  Carolina,  southern 
Illinois  and  Kansas. 


FALCONS,  HAWKS  AND  EAGLES— Family  Falcon- 
idae 

SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE 
327.  Elanoides  forficatiis.  24  in. 

Tifil  lonj^  and  deeply  forked;  plumage  white,  and 
jijlossj^  black;  feet  short  hut  stout;  bill  black,  with 
cere  and  feet  bluish-gray.  The  llight  of  these  birds 
is  very  swift  and  swallow-like;  at  times  they  circle 
about  for  long  j)eriods,  on  motionless  wings;  at  otluns, 
they  will  he  seen  swoo])ing  over  marshes  and  low 
gi’ound;  the  ev(dutions  they  ])eifoiin  dui-ing  the  mating 
si'ason  are  wondeiful  to  behold,  floating,  sailing,  dou- 
hling  and  turning,  in  all  imaginable  positions,  as 
though  they  were  a  part  of  the  air  itself. 

Notes. — A  shrill  whistled  “  ])eet-peet.” 

Nest. — Composed  of  twigs,  lined  with  moss  and  root¬ 
lets;  usually  located  in  the  tops  of  trees  at  gieat 
heights;  hO  to  120  f(‘et  from  the  ground  not  l)eing 
uncommon;  eggs  ])ale  bluish-white,  very  handsomely 
mai'ked  with  brown,  (  LS.*)  x  1.5) . 

Range. —  Bre(*ds  north  to  Virginia,  IManitoba  and  j\lin- 
nesota ;  wintei  s  south  of  the  United  States. 
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WHITE-TAILED  KITE 

328.  Elanus  leucurus.  IG  in. 

Hoad,  nnderparts  and  tail,  wliite;  shoulders  black; 
iipi)orparts  gray.  Young,  with  the  back  tinged  with 
rusty.  Their  food  consists  largely  of  snakes,  but  they 
also  eat  a  great  many  small  rodents  and  insects. 

Nest. — ]\Iade  of  sticks,  weeds  and  leaves,  and  placed 
in  trees  at  quite  an  elevation  from  the  ground;  eggs 
creamy  white,  profus(dy  blotclied  with  l)rown. 

Range. — Texas  to  central  California,  and  l(‘ss  often 
east  of  the  JVIiss.  River,  north  to  South  Carolina. 

MISSISSIPPI  KITE 

329.  Ictinia  inisfiissi2)picnsis.  14  in. 

Head,  underparts  and  ends  of  S(>condaries,  bluish- 
gray.  Lores  and  tail  black;  back  dark;  eyes  red. 

Nest. — Of  sticks  and  weeds  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees; 
eggs  bluish  white,  usually  unmarked,  but  occasionally 
with  a  few  brownish  specks.  (1.65x  1.25). 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  South  Carolina,  southern 
Illinois  and  Kansas;  winters  south  of  the  United  States. 


EVERGLADE  KITE 


330.  Rosfy'hamus  sociahilis.  15  in. 

]>ill  very  slender  and  imich  Looked,  the  lower  inandi- 
hle  being  decnrved  somewhat,  to  match  the  np])er;  the 
ciftting  edge  of  the  hill  without  a  tooth  or  notch, 
as  most  hawks  and  kites  have.  Lores  naked  and  yeh 
lowish,  like  the  cere;  <‘yes  red.  I’liimage  blackish;  rump 
and  bases  of  outer  tail  feathers,  as  well  as  tip  white, 
'this  tropical  s])ecies  is  found  in  the  Lnited  States,  only 
in  the  soutlunn  half  of  Florida,  in  the  densest  swamj)s, 
l)(>ing  fairly  ahnndant  in  the  Everglades.  They  are  said 
to  feed  exclusively  upon  a  certain  sj)eci(‘s  of  water  snail, 
and  each  bird  has  a  ])articular  ])erch  to  which  he  takes 
every  snail  he  captures,  and  after  skillfully  extracting 
the  animal  with  its  curiously  modified  beak,  it  drops 
the  shell  on  the  mound  beneath.  (Bendire). 

Nest. — Of  twigs,  lined  with  leaves  and  weeds,  ])laced 
at  low  elevations  in  bushes  or  underbrush,  often  over 
water;  eggs  pale  greenish-white,  spotted  with  brown. 


Range. — Southern  Florida. 
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MARSH  HAWK 
331,  Circus  Itudsouius.  19  in. 

T'!’))])(m-  tail  eovc'its  and  haso  of  tail  wliito,  ]Malo, 
bliic-^iay  al)ov(‘;  below  whitish,  stiaaiked  and  banccl 
with  iiisly.  Femal(“  and  youii”’. — Abov(‘  rusty  browii- 
ish-blaek;  Ixdow  iiisty  w’th  dusky  stiaaiks  on  the  breast 
and  sid<*s.  As  shown  by  its  name,  this  hawk  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  or  around  inaishes  or  wet  meadows, 
1  have  found  them  es])(‘cially  abundant  in  bojj^oy  marsh(‘s 
sucli  as  frecjnented  by  bitterns.  Their  flight  is  quiet 
and  owl-like,  and  as  they  do  most  of  their  feeding 
toward  dusk,  they  often  seem  like  owls  as  they  flit 
by  without  a  sound.  Their  food  is  composed  chiefly  of 
meadow  mice  and  moles,  which  they  spy  and  dash 
down  upon  as  they  fly  at  low  elevations. 

Notes. — A  shrill  whistle  when  their  nest  is  ap¬ 
proached. 

Nest. — Of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  marshes;  four 
plain  bluish-white  eggs.  (1.80x  1.40);  May,  June. 

Range. — Breeds  locally  in  the  whoh^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  winters  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  United  States. 


SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK 
332.  Accipitcr  vclox.  12  in. 

3’liis  little  liawk.  so  near  like  tlie  ('oo|»«‘r.  is  one  of 
lli4*  most  active  of  the  family,  and  from  lids  fact  it 
its  name  re/oj-,  meaninj;  swift.  It  is  oft«“n  s<‘»‘n 
in  woods,  orchai'd,  or  even  alxiut  i)iiildin;is  in  lai<re 
cities,  in  which  latter  ])laces,  it  does  good  service  ii* 
catching  English  Sparrows.  If  they  would  contine 
their  food  to  these  birds,  no  one  would  object,  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  they  will  take  any  little  bird  that  comes 
within  their  reach,  or  that  they  are  able  to  catch. 
They  are  one  of  the  very  few  hawks  that  do  live 
largely  upon  birds,  and  even  tliey  destroy  a  great 
many  mice. 

Notes. — A  shrill,  three-syllabled  whistle. 

Nest. — A  rude  and  usually  frail  structure  of  twigs, 
placed  in  branches  of  trees,  usually  at  quite  low  ele¬ 
vations  (15  ft.).  Eggs  white,  beautifully  blotched  with 
brown.  (145x1.15). 

Range, — Breeds  chiefly  in  northern  U.  S.  and  Canada: 
winters  throughout  the"  United  States. 


COOPER  HAWK 

333.  Accipiter  cooperi.  IG  in. 

Tills  liawk  is  a  large  edition  of  the  last  species.  All 
hawks  vary  in  size,  this  one  and  the  last,  perhajis, 
more  than  any  others.  Female  hawks  are  always  the 
hugest.  A  large  female  of  the  Sharp-shinned  variety, 
is  often  as  large  as  a  small  male  Cooper,  but  the 
crown  of  the  Cooper  is  darker  than  that  of  the  Sharj)- 
shinned,  and  his  tail  is  always  rounded,  while  that  of 
the  last  species  is  nearly  square  at  the  end.  This  is 
also  a  destructive  species;  it  is  usually  one  of  these 
two  hawks,  or  the  Cxoshawk,  that  is  resjionsible  for 
the  ill-feeling  with  which  farmers  regard  all  of  the 
family.  All  small  hawks  are  known  to  farmers  as 
■■  Chicken  Hawks,”  and  large  ones  as  “  Hen  Hawks,” 
but  the  majority  of  our  hawks  rarely  disturb  fowls. 

Nest. — Of  sticks  in  crotches  of  trees,  usually  quite 
high  up;  often  old  crows  nests  are  used;  eggs  bluish- 
white,  unmarked  or  very  faintly  specked  with  brown. 
( l.iiO  X  1.45)  ;  April. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  north  to  southern 
Canada ;  winters  from  Mass,  and  Oregon  southward. 
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AMERICAN  GOSHAWK 

334.  Astiir  atricapillus.  23  in. 

Adults,  above  bluish-slate,  darkest  on  the  crown; 
a  whitish  line  over  the  eye;  below  white,  finely  waved 
with  gray.  Young,  brownish-black,  with  lighter  edg¬ 
ings  to  the  feathers;  below  whitish,  streaked  with 
hlackish-brown.  Young  birds  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  any  other  species  l)y  their  large 
size  and  the  long  tail.  This  handsome  species  is  one 
of  the  most  rapacious  and  destructive  of  our  birds 
of  prey.  Their  short  wings  and  long  tail  enable  them 
to  glide  among  the  thickest  foliage  with  great  speed, 
and  even  the  Hutfied  Grouse  cannot  escape  them.  In 
the  north  where  they  live  in  summer,  they  destroy 
great  numbers  of  Ptarmigan  and  Spruce  Grouse,  and 
come  to  us  in  the  winter  with  their  appetite  whetted 
for  a  diet  of  poultry  and  our  game  birds,  being  ex-' 
ceedingly  bold  in  their  capture. 

Nest. — Of  sticks  lined  with  weeds  and  bark,  in  tall  | 
trees;  eggs  white,  unmarked. 

Range. — Breeds  throughout  Ganada;  winters  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States. 
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HARRIS  HAWK 

335.  Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi.  20  in. 

Tail  coverts,  base  and  tip  of  tail,  white.  Adults 
with  the  shoulders,  thi<^hs  and  under  wing-coverts,  red- 
dish-hi'own.  Young  with  rusty  edgings  to  feathers  on 
tlu*  hack;  below,  rusty  huff  with  blackish  spots  or 
str(“aks;  thighs  bailed  with  blackish.  Space  in  front 
of  eye,  hare  except  for  stiff  hair-like  bristles,  yellow 
ish  like  the  cere.  This  species  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  vultures  and  hawks  of  the  genus  hntco. 
Its  feedings  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  vul¬ 
tures.  with  which  it  often  associates  when  feeding  ujiop 
carrion.  They  are  very  sluggish  birds  and  their  flight 
is  slow  and  heavy;  when  not  feeding  they  are  usually 
Iierched  on  one  foot  on  some  dead  limb,  dozing. 

Nest. — Made  of  sticks,  twigs  and  weeds,  jilaced  in 
bushes  or  low  trees.  Tludr  three  or  four  eggs  an 
dull  white,  unmarked  (2.10x1.05). 

Range. — ^Mexico,  north  to  southern  United  States 
chiefly  in  Texas,  but  also  found  in  New  Mexico  and 
‘•asually  east  to  Louisiana. 
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RED-TAILED  HAWK 

337.  Buico  borealis.  21  in. 

One  of  the  l.andsoniest  and  nn.st  powerfully  Imilt 
of  oni  hawks.  Adults  with  the  tail  rustv-red,  with  or 
A\ithoiit  a  narrow  blackish  band  near  t'he  tip;  below 

br^n  ^V  l>lackish  streaks  across  the 

bieast,  and  dusky  markings  on  the  sides.  Voumr  birds 
are  similar,  but  have  the  tail  grayish-brown  with 
DIack  bands  An  examination  of  the  food  of  this  bird 
of  prey,  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows 
.at  instead  ot  living  upon  poultry  as  most  farmers 
tliink,  their  food  consists  chiellv  of  frogs,  snakes  liz¬ 
ards.  mice  and  insects,  less  tfiaii  one  in  ten  of  the 
htomaclis  examined  eontaining  any  remains  of  jioiiltrv. 
Notes.  A  shrill  whistle  or  .scream. 

Nest.— Of  sticks,  weeds,  leaves  and  trash  high  up 
III  tall  tiees;  eggs  white,  spotted  with  l.laekish-l,r..wn 
Range.— Breeds  in  Tnited  States  nn.l  Southern  Can¬ 
ada;  winters  in  the  I  nited  States.  ;i37a.,  Krider  Hawk 

Dxas.  Harlan  Hawk,  is  darker  and  has  the 

tail  mottled  with  blackish;  found  in  the  Gulf  States. 
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RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 

331).  Buteo  lincatus.  19  in. 

Adults  with  the  shoulders  brioht  reddish-brown; 
primaries  and  secondaries  barred  with  black  and  white; 
below  bully  thickly  barred  with  rusty-brown.  Young 
with  tlie  shoulders  duller;  underparts  white,  streaked 
all  over  with  blackish-brown.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  birds  of  prey  in  Plastern  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful,  destroying  (luan- 
titi(‘s  of  moles  and  field  mice,  as  w(*ll  as  gi-asshoppers. 
Usually  one  oi'  mor(i  pairs  will  lx*  found  in  a  ])i(‘ee  of 
woods.  One  ])air  that  1  know,  and  1  ])r('sume  it  is 
the  same  pair,  each  year  has  its  nest  on  the  edg(*  of  a 
colony  of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  and,  during  the 
season,  they  live  and  feed  tlieir  young  largely  upon  the 
young  of  these  birds. 

Nest. — Of  sticks,  lined  with  weeds  and  strips  of  bark; 
eggs  white,  blotched  with  brown  (2.15x1.75).  April, 
.May. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  to  Maine  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  339a.  Fla.  Ked-Shouldcred  Haw'k,  found  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  north  to  So.  Car.,  is  paler  colored. 
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SENNETT  WHITE-TAILED  HAWK 
341.  Hut  CO  albicaudatus  souictti.  22  in. 

Adults  <;rayish-slat(‘  abovo  and  to  tin*  sides  of  the 
Ltiroat;  tail  and  nndeiparts  white,  the  foniK'r  with  a 
suhteiniinal  hand  of  hlack  and  indistinet  wavy  liju's 
and  the  latter  with  line  harrinj^  on  the  sides.  'I'he 
shoiildeis  are  laij^ely  chestnut.  Young  birds  are  hrown- 
ish-hlack  above  and  usually  white  below,  hut  the  under- 
paits  are  variable — often  streaked  with  rusty  aud 
l)lackish,  or  ('ven  wholly  hlack. 

Tliey  are  useful  hawks,  their  food  consisting  chielly 
of  insects  and  moles  or  mice. 

Nest. — Built  in  hushes  in  o])en  land,  rarely  more  than 
six  feet  above  ground.  Composed  of  sticks,  dry  weeds 
and  grasses  making  a  bulky  structure  visible  for  a  long 
distance.  Three  eggs  are  not  uncommon  but  two  is  the 
usual  number;  they  are  dirty  white  with  very  few 
marks  of  brown  (2.35  x  1.85).  Their  nesting  season 
ranges  from  as  early  as  February  to  July. 

Range. — Not  uncommon  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas 
and  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  southwards  into 
South  America. 
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SWAINSON  HAWK 

342.  lint  CO  sicainsom.  20  in. 

,  This  siurios  has  the  (rreatast  variety  ef  |.lutnav.;.s 
„r  anv  ..f  ,.i.r  hawks.  It  has  only  three  outer  ,.rnna- 
ries  n.ilehecl  near  the  lips,  while  the  two 
whieh  are  the  onlv  ones  that  can  he  coninseil  with  it 
liave  four.  Adults  in  the  light  jihase  have  a  band  of 
rich  ehestniit  across  the  breast.  Adults  in  the  daik 
1,1, ase  are  nniforni  blackish-brown,  with  saiiiie  liistv 
edoinos  and  with  thighs  more  or 

binls  are  hnllv  below,  with  elongated  hlackish  spots  • 
Ha  harmless  character  can  lie  f™"!  .  ‘ 

fact  that  it  is  no  nmisual  sight  to  hnd  othei  buds, 
such  as  Arkansas  Kingbird  and  Bullock  Oriole,- nest- 
ino  in  the  same  tree;  and  the  first  mentioned  species 
ao?s  even  fiirther  than  this,  sometimes  constructing 
Tts  home  in  the  sides  of  the  nests  of  the  hawks. 

Nest.— Of  sticks  and  twigs,  either  in 
ground  on  rocky  ledges;  eggs  white,  spotted  with 
brown.  (2.20x  1.70).  +  4.1 

Range.— Western  K.  A.,  breeding  from  Texas  to  the 
Arctic  regions;  east  to  Illinois  and  west  to  the  Pacific. 


BROAD-WINGED  HAWK 
343.  liulco  phityptcrus.  10  in. 

fjrayisli-br<t\\  11  above;  below,  streak<“(l  on  tlie 
tliroat  and  breast,  and  barred  below,  with  nisty-brow  n  ; 
tail  with  three  blackisli  bars.  Vonng  similar  above; 
below  white,  streaked  with  blackishdirown.  They  are 
most  a|>t  to  be  confused  with  the  Cooper  and  Hed- 
Shonldered  Hawk,  but  when  in  llight.  it  can  usually  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance,  from  the  former  by  its 
shorter  tail,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  smaller  si/<‘ 
and  rounded  wings.  They  may  be  classed  as  abundant 
east  of  the  ftreat  Plains.  They  are  rather  solitary  in 
their  habits,  especially  during  the  bre<Mling  season, 
when  but  one  pair  is  usually  found  in  a  ])iece  of  woods. 

Notes. — -A  long,  squeaking  wail,  sounding  much  like 
two  branches  rubbing  togetlier  and  creaking. 

Nest. — Of  sticks,  invariably  lined  with  pieces  of  bark; 
usually  placed  in  crotches  next  to  the  trunks  of  large 
trees,  but  not  usually  at  a  great  height;  eggs  whitish, 
more  or  less  blotched  with  brown  and  gray. 

Range. — Breeds  north  to  Xew  Brunswick  and  Mani¬ 
toba;  winters  in  southern  half  of  the  United  States. 
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AMERICAN  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK 

347a.  Archihuieo  la<jopus  sancti-johannis.  22  in. 


fcatlicrcd  to  tlic  t()('S.  Adults  blackish  on  tin; 
back  and  belly;  In'ad  and  breast,  nion*  or  less  orayisb- 
wbite,  streaked  with  dnsky;  tail  white,  barred  on  the 
end  with  black;  eyes  brown.  In  the  dark  ])hase  they 
are  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  mixed  wdth  rusty. 
This  large,  heavily-biiilt  species  is  found  in  the  ITnited 
States,  only  in  winter;  it  frequents  thinly  w'ooded  dis¬ 
tricts  or  meadows,  where  it  catches  its  ]>rey,  which 
consists  of  small  rodents,  insects  and  reptiles.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  its  appearance,  es])ecially  in  the  east, 
but  it  is  most  often  found  near  the  coast.  It  -  is  a 
sluggish  s})ecies  and  I  doubt  if  it  does  any  harm  to 
wild  birds  or  to  poultry;  it  certainly  does  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Nest. — Of  sticks,  on  rocky  ledges;  eggs  bluish-wdiite, 
boldly  splashed  with  browm.  (1.90x  1.55). 

Range. — Breeds  north  of  the  United  States  border; 
w'iuters  in  northern  United  States. 
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FERRUGINOUS  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK 

348.  Archibulco  ferrugincus.  23  in. 


Legs  feathered  to  the  toes.  Adults  ^vith  back,  shoul¬ 
ders,  thighs  and  legs,  rusty,  barred  or  streaked  "with 
black;  tail  grayish-white,  tinged  with  rusty.  Young 
birds  are  brownish-black,  above  and  without  any  rusty 
below.  In  the  dark  })hase  they  are  sooty-brown,  more 
or  less  varied  with  rusty,  and  the  tail  is  the  same  as 
in  the  light  plumage.  Their  bill  is  larger  and  tail 
longer  tlian  that  of  the  last  species.  A  faiidy  abundant 
hawk  on  the  plains  and  jtrairies  west  of  the  iMiss., 
usually  not  at  a  great  distance  from  water. 

Nest. — Usually  on  the  ground  on  blulTs  or  rocky 
ledges,  but  sometimes  in  trees;  made  of  sticks  and 
weeds;  sometimes  used  year  after  year,  and  then  be¬ 
coming  bulky,  as  it  is  added  to  each  yt'ar;  (“ggs  white, 
liaiidsomely  spotted  and  bl()tch<*d  with  blackish-brown, 
very  variable. 

Range. — Hreeds  Mest  of  the  ]\Iiss.,  from  Kansas,  lo¬ 
cally,  and  the  Dakotas,  abumhwitly,  north  to  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  Winters  south  to  iMexico. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE 
349.  Aquila  clirysactos.  35  in. 

L(‘^s  f<*atliered  to  the  toes.  Plumage  blackish-hrown, 
adults  having  the  lengthened  feathers  on  the  naj)e, 
goldeu-luown,  and  the  tail  more  or  less  mixed  with 
white;  leg  featheis  iiisty.  d’hese  large,  handsome,  well- 
huilt  hiids  of  ])rey  are  fairly  abundant  in  thinly  set¬ 
tled  eountiy  west  of  the  i\Iiss.,  especially  in  mountains 
and  foot-hills.  They  ai<'  veiy  ])oweiful  birds  and  a 
single  ])air  of  them  will  rule  the  whole  country  in  which 
they  reside.  They  are  very  shy  in  the  presence  of 
man  and  will  never  attack  a  person  or  show  fight 
unless  woumh'd  or  surprised  at  their  meals.  Their 
food  consist  of  prairie  dogs,  rodents,  ducks  and  even 
fawns. 

Notes. — A  shrill  a  “  kee-kee-kee.” 

Nest. — A  very  bulky  structure  of  large  sticks,  lined 
with  twigs,  needles  and  in  some  eases  ev(‘rgi’ee]i :  (*ggs 
ci'eaiiiy -white,  spott(“(!,  splashed  ajid  clonde»l  with  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  brown  and  gray  (2.90x2.59). 

Range. — West  of  the  ]\liss.,  from  ^Mexico  northward; 
rarely  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 


BALD  EAGLE 
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352.  lluliocctus  Icucoccphalus.  34  in. 

Legs  not  feathered  to  tlie  toes.  Adults  with  white 
head  and  tail.  Young  birds  similar  in  color  to  those 
of  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  blacker  and  with  the  legs 
always  bare  on  the  lower  half.  Young,  with  brown 
eyes,  tike  those  of  the  last:  adults  with  yellow  eyes 
and  feet.  This  handsome  bird  of  ])rey,  our  national 
emblem,  is  resident  and  locally  distributed  thronghont 
the  United  Stages  and  C'anada,  always  near  streams 
or  hikes,  and  most  abundant  on  the  seacoasts.  Their 
food,  like  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  is  chielly  caught 
by  themselv(*s,  and  consists  of  any  small  mammals, 
gees(>,  ducks,  etc.,  and  during  the  summer,  or  when 
their  usual  food  is  scarce,  they  feed  upon  lish,  which 
they  either  catch  for  themselves  or  taken  by  force 
from  ()s])reys. 

Nest. — Of  sticks  large  and  bulky,  and  usually  in  tojis 
of  very  tall  trees;  two  eggs,  jmre  white.  (2.75x2.10). 


Range.—  Resident  locally  in  whole  of  Xorth  America. 
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WHITE  GRYFALCON 

853.  Falco  islatidus.  23  in. 

Adults  in  j)ei  f('et  i)lninage,  pure  wliite,  slij^litly  barred 
on  the  back  and  S})()tted  below  with  black. 

Nest. — Of  sticks,  lined  with  grasses  and  feathers; 
placed  on  ledges  of  cliffs;  eggs  bulky  white,  specked 
with  reddish  brown,  often  so  thickly  that  the  ground 
color  is  obscured  (2.30x  1.80). 

Range. — Arctic  region,  breeding  in  Northern  Green¬ 
land,  and  wintering  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
casually  to  noithern  ^Maine. 

GRAY  GYRFALCON 

354.  Falco  7'usl icol us.  23  in. 

Adults  white,  heavily  barred  above,  and  sti’eaked  be¬ 
low  with  gray  and  black. 

Range. — Arctic  regions,  south  in  winter,  rarely  to 
northein  United  States. 

354a.  G\'1\FALG()X  (  F.  r.  gyrfalco).  Similai’  lo  tlie 
last  but  daiktn-,  tin'  latt(*r  being  nsnally  iinue  white  than 
duskv,  while  tliis  is  the  reverse. 

3541).  BLACK  GYRFALCON  ( F.  r.  obsoletus).  INluch 
darkt'r  than  the  last,  the  markings  tending  to  be  huffy 
white  s])ots  on  a  grayish  black  ground. 
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PRAIRIE  FALCON 


355.  Falco  mcxicanus.  18  in. 

A  blackisli  jmtcli  on  tlu*  sides  of  tlie  throat,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Duck  Hawk.  Above  brownish  blaek,  much 
paler  and  never  with  the  slaty  color  of  the  Duck  Ilawk; 
below  streaked  or  spotted  with  blackish  brown.  Tliese 
falcons  are  fairly  abundant  on  the  western  ])lains  and 
prairies,  and  are  also  found  in  wooded  mountain  rep:ions. 
'I'hey  are  stron<r  and  active  and  will  fij^ht  fiercely  if  cap¬ 
tured.  They  live  ujion  small  mammals,  birds  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  j^rouee.-'  Their  lliirlit  is  very  swift  and  accom¬ 
plished  by  rapid  wing  beats,  with  occasional  sailings. 

Notes. — A  cackle,  and  rapidly  repeated  “  kee-kee-kee.” 
(Bend  ire). 

Nest. — A  mass  of  sticks  and  trash,  on  bluffs  or  rocky 
ledges,  and  sometimes  in  trees;  eggs  reddish  buff,  thicklv 
sprinkled  and  blotched  with  brown.  (2.50x  1.60). 

Range. — Eastern  border  of  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Pacific;  and  from  Saskatchewan  to  southern  ^Mexico 


DUCK  HAWK 

350a.  Falco  pcrcijrinus  analum.  17  in. 

I►lil('k  iiioustaclM*  nunk,  oi'  |)al(li  on  cacli  side  of  tlui 
tliioat.  Adults  wliiU*  Ixdow,  tingod  with  ))ntly  on  tlie 
broast  and  sides,  and  lightly  haned  with  black;  above 
blnish  slate,  darkest  on  the  crown.  Some  adnlts  are 
darker,  and  innch  more  heavily  barred  than  others. 
Young,  brownish  black  with  iiisty  edges  to  the  feath¬ 
ers;  beloAV,  bully,  heavily  streakecl  with  blackish.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  of  the  rap- 
tores,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  one  formerly  most  used 
for  the  chase  in  England.  They  are  swift  and  fearless 
in  pursuit  of  their  })rey,  and  the  fastest  Hying  ducks  as 
well  as  the  slower  herons  fall  easy  victims  to  their 
valor.  Their  feet  are  exceptionally  large,  and  they  are 
often,  on  this  account,  known  as  Great-footed  Hawks. 

Nest. — Eggs  laid  upon  bare  ledges  or  soil,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  nest.  Bright  bulf,  marked  with  rich  rusty 
brown.  ( 2.05' x  1.55) . 

Range. — Breeds  in  Northern  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  most  abundant  west  of  the  Miss. 


PIGEON  HAWK 
357.  Fdlco  coliDiihariu.s.  12  in. 


Adult  iMiilc,  l)Iiiisli  sl;il(*  with  hhick  shaft  lines 

to  the  feathers;  helovv  hully  on  I  lie  breast,  sides  and 
thij^lis;  stieaked  on  the  breast  and  barred  on  lh<*  Hanks 
witli  blaek;  tai'  witli  four  hlaek  hands.  Female  and 
Vonn<(,  hlaekish  brown  abov(*;  below  str(‘aked  with 
dusky.  These  little  falcons  aie  very  bold  and  conra- 
geons  when  led  by  the  lianj^s  of  hnn<»er,  ehasin<i  tludr 
])rey  close  to  human  beings,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  follow  birds,  which,  in  their  fright,  have  dashed 
through  windows  in  houses.  They  live  upon  any  of  the 
smaller  birds,  as  well  as  rodents  grassboppers  and 
other  insects. 

Nest. — Usually  a  slight  jilatform  of  twigs  in  trees, 
deep  in  the  woods,  less  often  in  cavities  in  tr(‘<‘s.  aim 
sometimes  on  ledges;  eggs  bully,  heavily  blotched  with 
chestnut.  (1.50x  1.20). 

Range. — Breeds  chiefly  north  of  the  I  nited  States, 
but  occasionally  on  the  northern,  border;  winters  in 
northern  United  States. 
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RICHARDSON  MERLIN 

357b.  Falco  columharius  ricJiardsonii.  12  in. 

Holli  adults  and  youn*^  are  similar  to  the  same  of 
the  last  species,  but  they  are  much  ])aler  colored,  and 
the  tail  is  crossed  by  six  light  bars.  The  habits  of  this 
species,  which  seems  to  have  (piite  a  limited  range,  are 
precisely  like  those  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk.  Like  that 
species,  it  Hies  swiftly,  with  ra])idly  beating  wings,  and 
occasionally  sails  and  soars.  The  under  surface  of  the 
wings  is  prominently  barred,  but  not  as  much  .so  as 
that  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk;  it  is  very  conspicuous  when 
in  liight. 

Nest. — Either  in  hollow  trees,  or  a  rude  platform  of 
sticks,  usually  not  very  high  from  the  ground;  eggs 
buffv  white,  handsomely  blotched  with  brown.  (1.60 
X  1.25). 

Range. — From  the  Miss,  to  the  Rockies,  and  from 
Mexico  north  to  Saskatchewan,  locally  distributed. 
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SPARROW  HAWK 

3G0.  Falco  sparvcrius.  10.5  in. 

This  is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
hawks.  C'annot  he  mistaken  for  any  other  species,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  bright  colors  and  odd  marking.  The  female 
is  barred  on  the  back,  wings  and  tail,  while  the  male 
has  but  a  few  short  bars  on  the  back.  The  general  tone 
of  both,  above,  is  a  bright  rusty-brown.  This  is  the 
most  abundant  hawk  that  we  have,  and  it  is  also  best 
known,  chiefly  because  it  is  found  commonly  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  farmhoi\ses  and  commonly  on  the  outskirts  of 
citi(‘s.  Their  flight  is  ])eculiar,  a  few  I'apid  wing  beats, 
then  a  short  sail,  alternately.  They  are  very  noisy  in 
mating  season  and  when  the  young  birds  first  fly,  their 
notes  being  a  ''a])idly  re])eated,  “  killy-killy-killy.”  Their 
food  is  of  grasshoppers,  mice  and  raiady  small  birds. 

Nest. — Usually  in  cavities  in  ti-<‘es,  oft<*n  in  deseit(‘d 
flicker  holes,  tln^  eggs  being  laid  upon  tin*  bare  wood. 
I'hey  are  cream  colored,  finely  sprinkled  and  spotted 
with  brown.  (1.35x1.10). 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Labrador  and 
Hudson  Pay.  \\’int(*rs  in  soutln'in  United  States. 
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AUDUBON  CARACARA 


3G2.  Pohjhorus  cheriicay.  22  in. 

Those  j)ocii]i;ir  birds  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  of 
oin-  hawks  or  falcons.  They  are  vei-y  sluggisli  birds, 
witli  hai)its  r(>senibling  botli  those  of  buzzards  and  some 
of  the  hawks.  They  are  usually  knowiv  in  localities 
\vh(‘i(;  they  are  found,  as  C'aracara  Eagles.  As  we  might 
sus])('ct  fiom  the  shapi'  of  their  bill,  the  naked  and 
bristle-covered  lores,  and  the  f(‘et,  which  have  not  the 
strongly  hooked  talons  of  hawks,  the  food  of  these  birds 
is  largely  carrion.  It  is  terrestiial  in  its  habits  and  is 
most  often  seen,  when  not  in  flight,  either  upon  the 
ground,  or  standing  erect  on  branches  at  low  elevations. 
They  are  more  quarrelsome  in  their  disposition  than 
are  vultures,  and  frequently  fight  over  their  prey. 

Nest. — A  bulky,  but  shabby  ])ile  of  sticks  and  weeds, 
in  bushes  oi-  low  frees;  eggs  bull',  sprinkled,  s|)offed  or 
blotched  with  yidlowish  blown  or  chestnut.  (2.00  x  1.80). 

Range. — Resident  of  the  Alexican  border  of  the  U.  S. 
and  in  soutlKu  n  Florida 
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AMERICAN  OSPREY;  FISH  HAWK 
304.  Pandion  lialiadiis  caroli)itnsis.  23  in. 

Real  old  birds  have  tlie  head  wliiter,  and  less  white 
edging!:  to  the  hack  feathers,  than  do  the  young.  Feet 
very  strong,  and  vei-y  hard  and  rough,  perfectly  adapted 
to  gi  asping  sli{)pery  lish;  outer  toe  can  1h*  used  ecjually  as 
W(‘ll,  either  in  front  or  ladiind,  when  perching  or  grasp¬ 
ing  tladr  prey.  4'heir  food  is  entirely  of  lish,  which 
they  catch  tlu'niselves,  hy  jilunging  after  it,  hovering  in 
the  air  a  few  seconds  while  watching  the  lish,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  diving  upon  it.  They  are  always  found  about 
wat(*r  and  are  very  nunuuous  on  the  seacoasts,  wlana* 
twi'iity  or  nior<>  may  frecpumtly  he  seen  at  a  time,  d'hey 
are  |)roteeted  by  law  in  some  states,  and  hy  public  simi- 
timent  in  most  othms. 

Notes. — A  loud,  tremulous,  piercing  whistle. 

Nest. — Usually  in  trees;  large  and  bulky,  of  sticks; 
sound imes  on  tin*  ground,  telegraph  poles,  chimm*ys, 
cic.  Fggs  cream V  bull',  blotclnnl  with  rich  brown.  (2.10 
xl.80). 

Range. — Hreeds  from  the  Culf  to  Labrailor  and  Alas¬ 
ka;  winters  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Lh  !S. 
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FAMILY  ALUCONlDAi 


BARN  OWL 

3t)5.  Aluco  pratincola.  18  in. 

Plumage  very  soft,  finely  barred  and  specked;  gen¬ 
eral  coloration  gray,  yellowi  ,;li-bro\vn  and  white.  No 
ear  tufts;  eyes  small  and  brown;  face  very  long;  legs 
very  long.  These  peculiar  owTs  aie- abundant  in  the 
south,  where  they  are  commonly  known  as  “  Monkey- 
faced  Owls,”  because  of  their  odd  visage.  Tlu'y  are 
very  useful  birds,  and  are  usually  recogni/(‘d  as  sucb. 
Their  food  consists  almost  wholly  of  small  S(piirr(‘ls, 
rodents,  re})tiles  and  insects.  It  does  most  of  its  hunt¬ 
ing  just  after  dusk  and  early  in  the  morning.  Its  flight 
is  rather  slow  and  entir<‘ly  noiseless,  as  is  that  of  all 
tlu‘  members  of  the  family. 

Nest, — In  hollow  tr(‘es.  under  the  roofs  of  barns  or  in 
caves;  the  four  to  six  eggs  are  pure  white.  (1.70x  1.30). 

Range. — ITiited  States,  breeding  north  to  New  York, 
Ontario,  and  W'ashington.  Winters  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  United  States. 
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HORNED  OWLS— Family  Bubonidae 
AMERICAN  LONG-EARED  OWL 

3()().  Asio  icilsonidnus.  13  in. 

Tlii.s  species  eaii  readily  be  distinjxiiislied  from  tlie 
next,  Avliieli  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  same  size,  by  its  lon^ 
ear  tufts;^  it  is  also  darker,  and  the  inarkinjjs  on  the 
breast  are  largely  in  the  form  of  bars.  In  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  this  spec-ies  is  j)robably 
the  most  abundant  of  owls,  exceptin"  the  little  Screech 
Owl.  It  is  often  <inite  common,  where  its  presence  is 
little  suspected,  because,  nidess  disturbed,  it  Hies  only 
at  ni^ht  and  is  a  rather  silent  sjiecies.  During  the 
daytime  it  is  usually  sittin<)f  ni)rip:ht  in  the  dense  tops 
of  evergreen  trees.  Crows  often  discover  them,  and  pro¬ 
claim  their  hiding  place  to  the  whole  neighborhood  by 
their  incessant  cawing.  Owls  of  all  kinds  are  in  dis¬ 
favor  with  crows. 

Notes. — A  soft-toned  “wo-hiink,  wo-hiink.”  (Bendire.) 

Nest. — They  lay  from  four  to  seven  pure  white  eggs, 
usually  in  old  crow  nests. 

Range. — Resident  from  the  Gulf  to  Xova  Scotia  and 
Manitoba. 
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SHORT-EARED  OWL 
307.  Asia  fldmmcnfi.  15.5  in. 

Kar  tufts  very  short;  ^^eneral  (-oloi  luitVy,  latt  iM-aily 
as  brown  nor  as  dark  as  the  last  species  usually  is. 
They  are  not  nearly  as  nocturnal  as  most  of  the  owls, 
amf  most  of  their  huntinj;  is  done  about  dusk,  when 
tliev  mav  be  seen  tlyin^^  close  to  the  oiouud  ov(*r  marshes 
or  iow  land.  Their  tlijrht  is  i)erfectly  silent,  which  aids 
them  in  securin<^  tludr  ])icy  of  field  mice,  which  they 
usuallv  get  without  stoi)ping  in  their  flight,  ju>t  s^yoop- 
ing  down,  extending  their  long  legs,  armed  with  vyicked 
little  claws,  and  it  is  all  over  with  the  little  rodent,  he 
being  carried  to  a  nearby  stump,  and  devoured,  fur, 
bones  and  all. 

Notes. — A  very  short,  shrill  cry,  evidently  their  call 
note,  and  a  low  clucking  uttered  as  they  swoop  over 
vour  head;  besides  the  usual  snapping  of  the  bill. 

Nest. — On  the  ground,  usually  in  marshes;  the  four 
to  seven  eggs  are  pure  white.  (1.55x  1.25). 

Range. — Hreeds  locally  from  the  (xulf  to  the  Arctic 
regions;  winters  throughout  the  United  States. 
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BARRED  OWL 


308.  Sirix  vtirid.  20  in. 

(lark  blown.  3'liis  is  tin*  untst  almndant  of  the 
larjre  owls  tlirou^lionl  its  ranj^c.  It  lias  no  ears.  This 
s|)(>eies  is  tlu‘  common  **  hoot  owl,”  tliat  is  the  t«*rror  of 
small  children  and  many  older  on<*s.  They  are  noisy 
birds,  and  two  of  them  like  to  <^et  at  opposite  sides  of  a 
piece  of  woods  and  talk  to  eacli  other.  Their  note's  are 
v('ry  vari.'hle  hut  are  oftenest  combinations  of  “  who- 
whos  ”  and  “  too-toos,”  often  ending  in  a  moiii  nful  wail. 
'I'liey  spend  the  day  in  shimln'r.  unless  routed  out  of 
the  dense  trees  -  where  they  rest,  by  crows  or  human 
beings.  They  are  one  of  the  least  harmful  of  the  family 
and  should  he  protected. 

Nest. — Usually  in  hollow  trees,  hut  sometimes  in  old 
crow  nests.  Eggs  pure  white  ( 1.95  x  1 .05) . 

Range. — Resident  in  eastern  North  America.  308a. 
Florida  Barred  Owl  (alleni),  is  cmaller,  darker  and  the 
toi's  are  unfeathered,  as  are  those  of  308b,  Texas  Barred 
Owl,  found  in  southern  Texas. 


GREAT  GRAY  OWL 


370.  f)Coliap1cx  nchidofta.  27  in. 

Tail  lonjf;  cyos  small  and  yellow.  This  laii>(‘  owl  is 
only  fouml  in  Northern  United  States  during  the  win- 
t<‘r.  Its  tail  is  unusually  long,  as  are  all  its  feathers, 
thereby  making  it  a])pear  a  very  much  larger  bird  than 
it  really  is;  it  weighs  but  little  more  than  the  Har)'<‘d 
Owl.  They  do  not  a])pear  to  be  in  especial  abundance 
anywhere,  but  occasionally  large  llights  of  tlumi  will 
occur  in  some  ])arts  of  the  country;  they  seem  to  occur 
most  freely  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  They  are 
nocturnal  like  the  majority  of  the  family,  and  sid)sist 
largely  upon  mice  and  hares. 

Nest. — Of  sticks,  in  trees,  usually  pines,  in  heavily 
wooded  districts;  eggs  white.  (2.15x1.70). 

Range. — Breeds  from  southern  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay 
and  Alaska  northward;  winters  south  to  the  northein 
border  of  the  United  States  and  casually  to  Long  Island 
and  Illinois. 


RICHARDSON  OWL 

371.  Vnjpto(jlcmx  funcrca  richanhoui.  10  in. 

This  species  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  Acadian  Owls,  but  is  grayer;  the  top  of  the  bead 
lias  niiineroiis  round  white  sjiots  and  the  wing  coverts 
are  spotted  with  white. 

Nest. — Usually  in  boles  of  trees;  eggs  white. 

Range. — Breeds  throughout  Canada,  and  possibly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  tlie  northern  states;  winters  south 
to  northern  United  States. 

SAW-WHET  OWL;  ACADIAN  OWL. 

372.  VnjplixjUiux  acadica.  8  in. 

Smallest  of  our  eastern  Owls;  no  ear  tufts.  General 
color  brownisli  above  and  white  below  with  the  sides 
streaked  with  brown.  Xo  mai'kings  on  wing  coverts,  but 
•scapulars  spotted  with  white.  It  is  chiedy  nocturnal 
in  its  habits  and,  conse<iuently,  is  not  often  seen  even  if 
they  are  abundant. 

Range. — Breeds  from  northern  U.  S.  northward  ;  win¬ 
ters  in  northern  United  States. 
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SCREECH  OWL 

373.  Oitis  asio.  9.5  in. 

Two  color  i)luises  independent  of  age,  sex  or  season; 
eves  yellow;  has  ear  tufts.  The  Screech  Owl  or  its 
snh-species.  is  found  throughout  the  Tinted  States  and 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  knoxyn  of  the 
family  They  are  not  at  all  timid,  in  winter  fre- 
(luent'ly  being  found  in  church  towers,  while  on  the 
outskilts  of  cities  and  in  the  country,  they  reside,  at  al 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  orchards.  They  remain  inated 
for  life,  and  live  in  the  same  tree  for  years  if  not  too 
much  disturbed  by  curious  boys.  Both  adults  and  the 
four  young  are  often  found  in  the  nest  togethei,  and 
they  'otfer  no  resistance  Avhen  they  are  removed  b> 
hand.  Their  food  is  almost  wholly  of  insects  and 
rodents. 

Notes.— A  wavering  trill. 

Nest.— In  holes  of  trees;  eggs  white  ^  ^ . 

Range.— Resident  in  U.  S.  and  southern  Canada 
37-hi  Florida  Screech  Owl  (lloiidanus)  is  smallei 
and  shohtly  darker,  373b.  Texas  Screech  Owl  (mc- 
r-Mllil  Fs  smaller  and  more  heavily  bailed  on  the 


sides. 
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GREAT  HORNED  OWL 
3(0.  liiiho  virtjinidniis.  23  in. 

Hus  car  tufts,  tluis  distin<ruisliing  it  from  «anv  other 
of  our  larjre,  powerfully  built  owls.  These  large  birds 
are  tlie  fiercest,  most  active  and  most  destructive  of 
the  family.  Their  size  and  strength  allows  them  to 
kill  skunks  and  woodchucks,  as  well  as  poultry,  grouse 
and  small  mammals  and  birds.  They  seem  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  skunks,  and  nearly  all  of  them  that  I 
have  seen  or  handled,  have  given  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  recent  and  close  association  with  these 
animals. 

Notes.— A  deop,  dismal  “who- who,”  and  a  loud  un¬ 
earthly  shriek. 

Nest.— -I  sually  in  deserted  hawk  or  crow  nests,  and 
also  in  hollow  trees;  eggs  white.  (2.-h5xlSo)  Feb 
March.  ’  ” 

Range— Hreeds  and  resident  from  the  Gulf  to  Lab¬ 
rador.  37r)a.  Western  Horned  Owl  (pallescens)  is  paler 
colored;  found  in  the  plains  and  Rockies  north  to 
Manitoba.  3(.5l).  Arctic  Horned  Owl  (subarcticus),  is 
cnielly  black  and  white;  found  in  Arctic  America,  win- 
tciing  south  to  northern  border  of  United  States. 
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SNOWY  OWL 

37G.  yyctea  nyctea.  25  in. 

No  ear  tufts.  Plumage  white,  more  or  less  heavily 
spotted  with  black,  the  female  usually  being  quite 
strongly  barred  on  the  back.  They  are  locally  abundant 
in  the"  far  north,  preferring  low,  mossy  lands  to  the 
more  timbered  districts.  Here  they  find  an  abundance 
of  food  during  the  summer  months,  living  upon  hares, 
lemmings,  ptarmigan  and  ducks.  They  are  about  the 
equal  of  the  Horned  Owl  in  strength  and  usual  y  vv  i 
weif^h  a  few  ounces  more;  they  will  freqiientli  kill 
animals  or  birds  as  heavy,  or 

They  also  catch  a  great  many  fish;  these  the\  g<,t  in 
shallow  water  among  the  rock-weed  covered  stones  by 
reaching  down  quickly  and  seizing  their  prey  in  their 
strong  claws. 

— On  the  ground  in  dry  portions  of  marshes; 
the  2  to  8  eggs  are  pure  white. 

Range.— Breeds  from  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay, 
northward,  and  possibly  farther  south; 
nally  to  the  Middle  States,  and  commonly  to  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Maine. 
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AMERICAN  HAWK  OWL 


377a.  Sitrnia  ulula  caparocJi.  15  in. 

1’ail  lonjj:  and  rounded;  pluinaot*  mottled  Idaek.  wliite 
and  {iiay,  with  little,  if  any,  brownish  tinoe;  li(*a\ily 
barred  witl>  black.  These  owls,  cnriously  reseinblinjx  a 
hawk  in  build,  and  more  so  in  tligbt,  are  very  active 
and  bunt  more  during  the  daytime  than  after  dark. 
They  feed  largely  u|)on  small  rodents  and  lemmings 
which  are  very  abundant  in  their  summer  boim*.  and 
also  kill  a  great  many  small  birds.  They  seem  to  be 
impartial  to  wooded  districts,  or  open  marshes  and 
low  lands,  wbe're  they  may  be  seen  skimming  about 
close  to  the  ground. 

Nest, — Either  of  sticks  in  the  tops  of  trees,  or  in 
hollow  cavities.  The  eggs  are  white,  as  are  those  of 
all  owls,  and  nearly  globular  in  shape.  (1.40x  1.25). 

Range. — Breeds  from  Newfoundland  and  ^lanitoba 
northward,  and  ])ossibly  farther  south  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Winters  south  to  northern  United  States,  rarely 
to  New  York  and  Illinois. 


BURROWING  OWL 

o78.  S})C()tijlo  ciinicuhiria  h ypoyd’a.  10  in. 

T.oos  vorv  loiio-,  and  nearly  l>are  on  the  lower  part 
of  ta"isi;  tail  sliori  ;  no  ear' tufts.  An  alnindant  and 
us(‘ful  specie?;  in  the  prairii*  re<>;ions  west  of  the 
sissipj)!.  They  live  in  the  same  reoion  that  prairie 
doiis  are  foniid,  nsiiij,^  deserted  burrows  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  or  taking’  them  by  force,  for  they  are  more  than 
a  match  for  these  curious  animals;  they  do  not,  as 
has  often  been  said,  live  peaceably  in  the  same  bur¬ 
rows  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  young  prairie  dogs, 
as  well  as  rodents,  small  snakes  and  birds,  form  a  large 
part  of  their  daily  diet.  They  are  both  diurnal  and 
nocturnal,  doing  most  of  their  hunting  after  dusk,  but 
often  seen  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  during 
the  daytime.  The  six  to  ten  eggs  that  they  deposit  at 
the  end  of  these  burrows  are  white. 

Range.— West  of  the  Miss.  Valley,  north  to  South¬ 
ern  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  378a.  Florida  Bur¬ 
rowing  Owl  (iloridana),  is  smaller  and  whiter;  found 
in  southern  Florida. 
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29 

144 

118 

119 

119 

177 

177 

177 

66 

65 

108 

220 

191 

140 

69 

233 


Duck,  Am.  Golden-eye .  94 

Am.  Scaup .  92 

Baldpate .  83 

Barrow  Golden-eye .  94 

Black .  79 

Black-bellied  Tree .  109  ' 

Buffle-head .  95 

Canvas-back .  91 

Eider,  American .  99 

Northern .  99 

King .  100 

Florida .  80 

Fulvous  Tree .  110 

Gadwall .  81 

Harlequin .  97 

Lesser  Scaup  .  92 

Long-tailed .  96 

Labrador .  98 

Mallard .  78 

Mottled .  80 

Old  Squaw .  96 

234 


Duck,  Pintail .  88 

Redhead  .  90 

Ring-necked .  93 

Ruddy .  103 

Scoter,  Am .  101 

“  Surf .  102 

“  White-winged .  101 

Shoveller .  87 

Teal,  Blue-winged .  85 

“  Cinnamon .  86 

“  Green-winged .  84 

Widgeon  .  82 

Wood .  89 

Eagle,  Bald .  213 

Golden .  212 

Egret,  American .  122 

Reddish .  124 

Eider,  American  .  99 

Northern .  99 

King .  100 

Falcon,  Prairie .  215 


Flamingo,  American . 

Frigate  Bird . . 

Fulmar . *. .  .  . 

Gallinule,  Florida . 

Purple . . 

Gannet . 

Godwit,  Hudsonian . 

Marbled . 

Goose,  Am.  White-fronted 

Cackling  . 

Canada  . 

Blue . 

Snow,  Greater . 

Snow,  Lesser  . 

Goshawk,  American . 

Grebe,  Eared . 

Horned . 

Holboell . 

Least . 

Pied-billed . 

Western . 


Grouse,  Canada .  182 

Dusky .  181 

Richardson .  181 

Ruffed .  183 

Sage .  188 

Shap-tailed .  187 

Sharp-tailed  Prairie .  187 

Spruce .  182 

Guillemot,  Black .  27 

Mandt .  27 

Gull,  Black-backed .  39 

Bonaparte .  44 

Franklin .  43 

Glaucous .  37 

Herring .  40 

Iceland . .  38 

Ivory .  35 

Kittiwake .  36 

Kumlien .  38 

Laughing .  42 

Ring-billed  .  41 


112 

74 

58 

139 

138 

67 

157 

156 

106 

107 

107 

105 

104 

104 

203 

20 

19 

18 

21 

22 

17 


2S5 


Gull,  Ross . 

Sabine . 

Gyrfalcon  . 

White . 

Hawk,  Am.  Rough-legged  . 

Am.  Sparrow . 

Broad-winged . 

Cooper . 

Duck . 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Harlan . 

Harris . 

Krider . 

Marsh  . 

Pigeon . 

Red-shouldered . 

Red-tailed . 

Senett  White-tailed  .  . . 

Sharp-shinned . 

Swainson . 

Heath  Hen . 


Heron,  Great  White .  120 

Great  Blue  . . .  121 

Green .  127 

Little  Blue .  126 

Louisiana .  125 

Night,  Black-crowned .  128 

Night,  Yellow-crowned .  129 

Snowy . 123 

Ibis,  Glossy .  116 

Scarlet .  115 

White .  114 

White-faced  Glossy .  116 

Wood .  117 

Jacana,  Mexican .  176 

Jaeger,  Long-tailed .  34 

Parasitic  .  34 

Pomarine .  33 

Killdeer .  179 

Kite,  Everglade .  199 

Mississippi .  198 

Swallow-tailed  .  197 


45 

46 

214 

214 

210 

219 

209 

202 

216 

211 

205 

204 

205 

200 

217 

206 

205 

207 

201 

208 

186 


23G 


Kite,  White-tailed  .... 

Kittiwake . 

Knot . 

Limpkin . 

Loon . . . 

Black-throated  .  . . 
Red-throated  .... 

Mallard . 

Man-0- War  Bird . 

.Merganser,  American  . 

Red-breasted . 

Hooded . 

Merlin,  Richardson  .  .  . 

Murre . 

Brunnich . 

Noddy  . 

Osprey,  American  .... 

Owl,  Am.  Hawk . 

Arctic  Horned  .  .  . 

Barn . 

Barred . 


Barred,  Florida .  225 

Burrowing .  232 

Burrowing,  Florida .  232 

Great  Gray .  226 

Great  Horned .  229 

Long-eared .  223 

Richardson .  227 

Saw-whet .  227 

Screech .  228 

Short-eared .  224 

Western  Horned .  229 

Snowy .  230 

Oyster-catcher .  175 

Partridge,  Gambel .  179 

Messena .  180 

Mearns .  180 

Scaled .  178 

Pelican,  Am.  White .  72 

Brown .  73 

Petrel,  Leach .  63 

Stormy .  62 


198 

36 

150 

132 

23 

24 

25 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

218 

28 

28 

56 

221 

231 

229 

222 

225 


237 


Petrel,  Wilson . 

Phalarope.  Northern  .  . 

Red . 

Wilson . 

Pheasant,  Ring-necked 
Pigeon,  Passenger  .... 
Plover,  Am.  Golden  .  . 
Black-Bellied  .... 

Killdeer . 

Mountain  . 

Piping  . 

Piping,  Belted  .  .  . 
Semipalmated  .... 

Snowy . 

Upland . 

Wilson . 

Prairie  Hen . 

Lesser . 

Ptarmigan,  Allen . 

Rock . 

Willow . 


Ptarmigan,  Welch .  184 

Puffin .  26 

Large-billed  . .  26 

Quail  . '. .  188 

Rail,  Black .  137 

Carolina .  136 

Clapper . r34 

“  Louisiana .  134 

“  Florida . .  134 

“  Wayne .  134 

King . 133 

Sora . . .  136 

Virginia . . .  135 

Yellow .  137 

Sanderling . : .  155 

Sandpiper,  Baird . 152 

Bartramian . 161 

Buff-breasted  . .  162 

Least .  153 

Pectoral .  151 

Purple . 151 


62 

142 

141 

143 

190 

192 

168 

167 

169 

173 

171 

171 

170 

172 

161 

172 

185 

186 

184 

184 

184 
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Sandpiper,  Red-ijacked 
Semipalmated  .... 

Solitary . 

Sandpiper,  Spotted  . . 

Stilt . 

Western  .  . . 

White-rumped  .  .  . 

Scoter,  American . 

Surf  ...  . . 

White-winged  .  .  .  . 

Shoveller . 

Snake-bird . 

Snipe,  Wilson . 

Shearwater, .  Audubon  . 

Cory . 

.  Greater . 

Sooty . 

Skimmer,  Black . 

Skua . 

Spoonbill,  Roseate  .... 
Stilt.  Black-necked  .  .  . 


154  Swan,  Trumpeter  .  Ill 

153  Whistling .  Ill 

159  Teal,  Blue-winged .  85 

136  Cinnamon .  86 

149  Green-winged .  84 

153  Tern,  Arctic .  51 

152  Black .  55 

101  Bridled .  54 

102  Cabot .  49 

101  Caspian .  48 

87  Common .  51 

68  Forster . 50 

147  Gull-billed . 47 

59  Least .  53 

59  Noddy .  56 

60  Roseate .  52 

61  Royal .  48 

57  Sooty .  54 

32  Tropic  Bird,  Yellow-billed .  64 

113  Turkey,  Wild . .  189 

145  Turnstone .  174 
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Turnstone,  Ruddy  . .  . 

Vulture,  Black . 

Turkey . 

Willet . . 

Western . 

Woodcock,  American 

Yellowlegs . 

Greater . 


174 

196 

196 

160 

160 

146 

158 

158 
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